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MISUSE  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

HON.  BOYD  WINCHESTER,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

“  Boys  learn  but  little  here  below,  and  learn  that  little  ill.”  — Gladstone. 

Unfortunately,  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Classics 
are  often  destroyed  for  the  pupil  by  the  misuse  of  them 
simply  as  instruments  of  teaching.  Were  the  study  of  the  class¬ 
ics  no  more  than  a  school-room  drill,  it  might  be  difficult  to  show 
that  some  modern  tongues  could  not  be  used  with  the  same 
advantage.  But  surely  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  has  a  higher  use 
than  to  furnish  to  the  Greek  grammars  painful  lists  of  exceptions. 
And  shall  one  plume  himself  over  a  single  line  in  Virgil,  showing 
more  pride  in  the  construction,  than  the  author  in  the  composition 
of  the  whole  book? 

To  say  that  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  classics  as  a 
mere  monument  of  language  instead  of  as  the  expression  of  art 
and  genius  have  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  their  vitality  and 
influence,  would  be  to  state  very  imperfectly  the  truth  of  the  case. 
Indeed,  his  misuse  has  led  to  all  that  is  of  essential  importance 
being  subordinated  and  all  that  is  of  secondary  interest  being  pre- 
jiosterously  magnified.  It  has  led  to  the  sulistitution  of  grammati¬ 
cal  and  verbal  commentary  for  the  relation  of  a  literary  masterpiece 
to  history,  to  philosophy,  to  aesthetics.  In  a  word,  it  has  led  to 
a  total  misconception  of  the  ends  at  which  classical  study  should 
aim,  as  well  as  of  its  most  appropriate  instruments  and  methods. 
“  We  teacli  and  teach, 

Until,  like  druiiiminj'  pedagogues  we  lose 
'the  thought  that  what  we  teach  has  higher  ends 
'I'han  being  taught  and  learned.” 
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That  the  duty  of  reading  the  classics  as  a  drilled,  dull  lesson 
often  produces  a  lasting  distaste,  there  can  bo  no  doubt.  In  many 
cases  it  results  in  vacuity  of  intellect,  disgust  for  study  and  inca¬ 
pacity  for  mental  enjoyment.  (Jibbon  has  recorded  how  “  at  the 
cost  of  many  tears  and  some  blood  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
the  Latin  tongue.”  Gray,  the  poet,  admits  that  he  did  not  feel 
himself  capable  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Virgil  till  released 
from  the  duty  of  reading  it  as  a  task.  All  remember  Fielding’s 
account  of  how  the  lines  of  Homer  were  recorded  in  the  memory 
of  Ensign  Northernton.  And  Lord  Byron  explains  his  prepos¬ 
session  against  Horace  in  Canto  IV.  of  Childe  Harold: 

“Then,  farewell,  Horace;  whom  I  hated  so, 

Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine  ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow. 

To  comprehend,  yet  never  love  thy  verse. 

Although  no  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  bard  prescribe  his  art. 

Nor  livelier  satirist  the  conscience  pierce. 

Awakening  without  wounding  the  touch’d  heart. 

Yet  fare  thee  well  —  upon  Soracte’s  ridge  we  part.” 

We  can  well  believe  that  Byron  hated  Horace  from  his  intol¬ 
erably  bombastic  rendition  of  Ode  HI. — 3  Q'-Justum  ae  tena- 
—  a  grand  portrait  of  the  just  man  tenacious  of  his 
purpose.  And  Horace  seems  to  have  had  a  premonition  that 
some  such  fate  awaited  his  work,  for  in  the  twentieth  epistle  of 
Book  L,  presaging  the  misfortunes  it  may  encounter  in  its  old 
age,  he  says : 

“  Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros 
Elementa  docentem 

Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senecfus." 

(Which  may  be  translated  —  This,  too,  awaits  you,  that  falter¬ 
ing  dotage  shall  seize  on  you  to  teach  boys  their  rudiments,  in 
the  skirts  of  the  city.) 

It  is  related  of  one  who,  before  coming  to  college,  had  read  the 
Aeneid  through  with  great  delight,  that  in  preparing  for  an  exam¬ 
ination,  he  was  “coached”  by  his  tutor,  who  treated  Virgil  not 
as  a  great  poet,  but  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  instruction  in 
the  niceties  of  grammar.  Under  this  guidance  by 
“  One  whose  hand 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  aw'ay. 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe,” 

the  pupil  gained  his  class-promotion,  but  lost  forever  his  enjoy- 
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ment  of  the  world’s  great  epic.  Such  methods  produce  a  revulsion 
similar  to  that  ascribed  to  the  diligent  stout-hearted  English 
clergyman  who  was  chaplain  at  the  college  chapel,  minor  canon 
at  the  cathedral,  with  livings  also  at  other  places,  and  therefore 
driven  to  get  through  daily  a  great  mass  of  clerical  work,  but  who 
rebelled  at  last  when  too  much  was  asked  from  him,  and  was  heard 
to  protest  vehemently  against  an  unreasonable  demand,  as  he 
walked  up  the  chapel  nave,  “  I  have  read  the  Litany  thrice  this 
day  ;  and  I’m  d - d  if  I’ll  read  it  again.” 

If  the  interpretation  of  classic  literature  is  to  effect  what  it  is 
of  power  to  effect ;  if,  as  an  instrument  of  political  instruction, 
it  is  to  warm,  to  admonish,  to  guide  ;  if,  as  an  instrument  of 
moral  and  aesthetic  instruction,  it  is  to  exercise  that  influence  on 
taste,  on  tone,  on  sentiment,  on  opinion,  on  character  —  on  all, 
in  short,  which  is  susceptible  of  educational  impression  —  then  it 
must  be  properly  and  liberally  pursued. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  classics  should  not  be  subordinated 
to  tlie  mere  verbal  and  syntactical  exegesis  and  other  schoolmas¬ 
ter  things  which  are  dealt  with  for  their  own  use,  and  often  a 
weak  analysis  which  has  no  end  beyond  itself.  No  vital  knowl¬ 
edge  is  imparted  or  acquired  by  such  a  method,  and  whatever 
susceptibility  to  “the  breath  and  finer  spirit”  of  the  classics  the 
student  might  otherwise  have,  is  more  or  less  deadened  by  petty 
details,  grammatical,  philological  and  other,  and  irrelevant  mat¬ 
ters  of  every  kind,  which  drink  all  the  sap  of  the  mind  (omnem 
aucum  hu/enii  bihunt^  as  Quintilian  says  of  the  treatises  on  rhetoric 
in  his  time).  Such  instruction  has  no  more  to  do  with  literary 
■culture,  with  the  quickening  of  sensibility,  susceptibility,  impressi¬ 
bility,  with  cultivation  of  an  instinctive  sense  of  beauty,  with  that 
aesthetic  synthesis  which  ever}' true  literary  art  product  demands, 
than  a  knowledge  of  all  the  contents  of  guide  books  to  the  great 
picture  galleries  of  Italy  has  to  do  with  an  adequate  appreciation 
of  any  one  of  the  masterpieces  contained  in  these  galleries. 

Tlie  instincts  and  faculties  which  separate  the  temperament  of 
the  mathematician  from  the  temperament  of  the  poet,  are  not 
more  radical  and  essential  than  the  instincts  and  faculties  which 
separate  the  sympathetic  student  of  philology  from  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  student  of  literature,  or  the  esoteric  specialist  and 
extension  lecturer”  from  the  student  of  the  higher  and 
more  educating  factor  of  the  classics. 
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Bacon  calls  it  the  first  distemper  of  learning  when  men  study 
words.  VVe  may  not  be  prepared  to  agree  with  this  statement. 
Hut  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  student  under  much  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  methods  in  many  schools  may  waste  years  in  the  fruitless 
labor  of  wearing  out  his  dictionary,  and  yet  die  without  catching 
a  sound  of  the  infinite  melody  of  the  many-voiced  sea.  When 
the  thoughts  of  a  great  writer  are  in  his  hand,  when  the  soul  of  a 
great  people  is  mirrored  before  him,  it  must  be  regarded  as  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  waste  of  opportunity  for  the  ordinary  student  to 
be  laboring  over  the  endless  intricacies  of  accent  and  quantity, 
orthographical  and  syntactical  problems.  For  the  ordinary  reader 
of  the  classics  the  object  is  that  he  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
spirit  of  an  age  and  people  so  colossal  in  almost  all  their  features  ; 
that  he  may  read  in  their  own  tongue  the  thoughts  of  their  great 
poets,  orators  and  historians ;  that  he  may  know  something  of  and 
be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  law  and  republican  freedom 
which  is  stamped  upon  so  much  of  that  age  and  people  ;  that  by 
contact  with  these  great  spirits  his  mind,  like  the  face  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  returning  from  the  Holy  Mount,  will  continue  , 
radiant  with  the  lingering  light  of  their  inspiration. 

How  a  student  can  derive  much  lasting  benefit  especially  from 
the  poetry  of  the  classics,  unless  his  imagination  is  continually 
stimulated,  passes  our  comprehension.  It  is  far  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  how  Keats,  who  knew  no  Greek,  by  the  subtlety  of  a  kin¬ 
dred  poetic  sense,  filched  some  of  its  fairest  flowers  from  old 
Parnassus.  He  who  forgets  that  language  is  but  the  sign  and 
vehicle  of  thought,  and,  while  studying  the  word,  knows  little  of 
the  sentiment ;  who  learns  the  measure,  the  garb  and  fashion  of 
ancient  song,  without  looking  to  its  living  soul  or  feeling 
its  inspiration  —  “  is  not  one  whit  better,”  says  Professor  Sedge- 
wick,  “  than  a  traveller  in  classic  land,  who  sees  its  crumbling 
temples,  and  numbers  with  arithmetical  precision  their  steps  and 
pillars,  but  thinks  not  of  their  beauty,  their  design,  or  the  living 
sculpture  on  their  walls  ;  or  who  counts  the  stones  in  the  A[)pian 
way,  instead  of  gazing  on  the  monuments  of  the  eternal  city.” 

The  beauties  of  a  great  poet  would  be  a  far  poorer  thing  than' 
they  are,  if  they  only  impressed  us  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
technicalities  of  his  art.  The  poet  needed  those  technicalities  ; 
they  are  not  necessary  to  us.  They  are  essential  for  the  criticism 
of  a  poem,  but  not  for  enjoying  it.  For  this,  all  that  is  wanting 
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is  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  language,  for  its  meaning  to 
reach  us  without  any  sense  of  effort,  and  clothed  with  the  associa¬ 
tions  on  which  the  poet  counted  for  producing  his  effect.  Who¬ 
ever  has  this  familiarity,  can  have  as  keen  a  relish  of  the  music 
of  Catullus  and  (^vid  as  of  (iray,  or  Burns,  or  Shelley,  though  he 
know  not  the  metrical  rules  of  a  common  Sapphic  or  Alcaic. 
The  metrical  anatomist  of  dactyls  and  choriambs  and  spondees, 
laboriously  classing  verse,  according  to  the  number  of  feet  or 
measures  as  octonarius,  senarius,  hexameter,  pentameter,  tet¬ 
rameter,  dimeter  or  monometer;  or  picking  up  dropped  feet  or 
syllables  ;  or  pondering  over  ana})ests,  trochaics  or  the  dactylic 
trimeter  catalectic,  is  like  one  who  would  turn  from  the  melan¬ 
choly  of  the  waning  moon  and  sim{)ly  see  a  planet  which  suggests 
au  apogee  or  perigee,  or  something  discernible  only  to  the  esoteric 
class.  This  pursuit  of  the  classics,  so  mechanical  and  technical 
in  its  methods  is  filmost  certain  to  end  in  torturing  out  of  the 
pu{)il  all  love  for  its  literature,  a  literature  of  imperishable  inter¬ 
est  and  imperishable  importance.  It  entails  years  of  fruitless  and 
onerous  labor  —  a  labor  of  Sisyphus.  It  is  composed  of  too  much 
of  what  Lessing  calls  “  professoring,”  and  not  enough  of  living, 
personal  impulse  and  genial,  opulent,  overflowing  soul  from  the 
teacher.  It  is  adapted  to  test  nothing  but  what  may  be  mechan¬ 
ically  ac(piired  and  mechanically  imparted ;  what  may  be  poured 
out  from  lectures  into  note  books,  and  from  note  books  into 
examination  papers.  Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  a 
classical  education  is  merely  the  acquisition  of  positive  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  neither  requii  es  nor  encourages  any  of  the  finer  qualities 
of  literary  culture  —  such,  for  example,  as  sense  of  style,  sound 
judgment,  good  taste,  the  touch  of  the  scholar. 

'I'he  value  of  grammatical,  philological  or  any  other  kind  of 
instruction  is  not  hereby  intended  to  be  depreciated,  much  less 
to  be  denied.  “  To  every  thing  tliere  is  a  season  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose.”  It  is  not  in  season  for  a  teacher,  while  pretend¬ 
ing  to  study  with  a  class  a  great  poem  like  De  Rerimi  Natura  or 
the  Aeneid^  to  “live  laboiious  days”  in  the  detection  of  an  ana- 
pest  in  the  wrong  place  or  in  the  restoration  of  a  dative  case  ;  or 
glory  in  the  ability  to 

“  Chiise 

A  panting  .syllable  through  time  and  space, 

Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 

To  (iaiil,  to  (Jreece,  and  into  Noah’s  ark.” 
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Every  masterpiece  of  the  classics  should  not  be  degraded  into 
the  mere  pabulum  of  hypercritical  professors,  who  value  a  poet’s 
text  only  as  a  field  for  the  rivalries  of  sterile  pedantry  and 
arbitrary  conjecture.  The  tree  of  classical  education  in  such  a 
field  can  produce  nothing  better  than  attenuated  and  deciduous 
leaves. 

Let  us  have  the  most  thorough  and  the  most  exact  scholarship 
})Ossible ;  but  if  such  scholarship  be  made  an  end-to  itself,  it  may 
prove  a  decided  evil  to  him  who  makes  it  an  end  to  itself  —  for 
his  own  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  is  more  or  less  subordinated 
to  it,  and  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  desiccated  into  a  Doctor 
Dryasdust.  His  head  may  be  made  a  cockloft  for  storing  away 
the  trumpery  of  barren  knowledge,  painfully  learned,  and  yet 
have  an  unkindled  soul  and  uninstructed  mind.  “  Is  not  the  life 
more  than  the  food,  and  the  l)ody  more  than  the  raiment  ?  ” 
Without  an  understanding  heart,  a  sympathetic  appropriation  and  ’ 
assimilation,  the  student  of  the  classics  is  liable  to  become  a  mere 
Gradgrind,  who,  like  his  prototype,  Thomas,  the  iron-monger  in 
Dickens’  novel  of  “  Hard  Times,”  is  disposed  even  to  disparage 
the  subtler  metal  of  the  spirit  with  all  its  quickening  power. 
With  such  an  one  the  literature  of  the  classics  is  nothing;  its 
only  value  consists  in  its  furnishing  material  for  various  kinds  of 
drill  which  deal  with  things  quite  apart  from  whatever  constitutes 
the  power  of  any  work  of  genius. 

Unless  our  classical  discipline  goes  beyond  mere  grammatical 
analysis  ami  metrical  recitation  we  may  as  well  dismiss  the  class¬ 
ics  from  our  curriculums.  If  Sophocles  and  Lucretius  could  come 
among  us,  they  would  bt‘  amazed  to  learn  that  it  was  held  by  the 
“  proprieties  of  a  dim-eyed  scholarship  ”  that  the  power  to  construe 
and  amend  their  own  choruses  and  hexameters  was  still  the  test 
of  the  highest  achievement  in  classical  education.  It  is  neither 
feasible  nor  desirable  that  much  time  be  given  to  the  masteiy  of 
supposed  original  and  native  orthoepic  rules,  unless  contemplating 
professional  and  special  work  for  which  it  may  be  a  helpful  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  pardonable  ambition  to  reproduce  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Latin  as  spoken  during  that  period  of  Roman  civilization 
known  as  the  Augustan  age,  but  actually  to  make  the  reproduc¬ 
tion,  to  recover  tones  which  have  not  been  uttered  by  an  accred¬ 
ited  representative  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  —  hie 
labor,  hoc  opus  est.  Undoubtedly  there  should  be  a  system  in  the 
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pronunciation  of  every  dead  language,  not  lawless,  but  orderly 
and  regular;  and  -until  some  scheme  can  be  offered  which  is 
demonstrably  better  and  the  right  one,  the  student  may  justly 
claim  to  adhere  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  own  vernacular. 

The  question  of  translation  also  confronts  the  pupil  burdened 
too  much  with  pedagogic  disputation.  The  same  controversy 
between  a  literal  and  impressional  rendering  divides  translators 
as  well  as  painters.  No  language  can  be  a  counterpart  of  another ; 
for  the  words  and  phrases  of  each  nation  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  partake  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
which  they  are  the  signs.  This  contrast  is  of  course  made  more 
and  more  striking  by  the  loss  and  accession  of  ideas,^  which  are 
constantly  forcing  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  more  and 
more  apart  from  each  other ;  tlius  proportionately  increasing  the 
obstacles  to  completeness  on  the  one  hand*and  coi  rectness  on  the 
other.  The  ancient  languages,  in  most  of  what  relates  to  struc¬ 
ture,  differ  in  kind  from  our  own.  Their  use  of  inflexion  as  it 
marked  the  relations  of  words  widely  separated,  gave  a  much 
freer  scope  for  inversion  in  a  manner  hardly  possible  to  us.  Their 
peculiarities  as  to  flexion  and  conjugation  are  such  that  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  impossible  to  preserve  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
original  in  a  literal  translation.  Cowley  has  said  that  if  a  man 
should  render  the  Odes  of  Pindar  word  for  word,  it  would  be 
thought  that  one  madman  had  translated  another.  The  old  idea 
was  that  as  long  as  the  s{)irit  of  an  author  was  reproduced,  an 
exact  rendering  need  not  be  attempted.  The  modern  school  pos¬ 
sibly  go  too  near  the  extieme  of  conscientiousness.  The  true  art 
is  to  seize  U[)on  both  the  spirit  and  the  text.  The  nearest  way  to 
be  true  to  the  spiiit  is  to  be  faithful  to  the  letter.  Everything 
which  the  author  said  should  appear  in  tlie  translation  ;  nothing 
save  what  the  author  said  should  appear. 

Poetry  exhibits  one  obstacle  in  translation  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  that  is,  in  its  greater  dependence  on  mechanical  rules.  Fre¬ 
quently  circumstances  of  metre  and  rhyme  occur  to  require  some 
extension,  compression  or  vari!g;iou  of  tlie  primitive  thought.  We 
have  been  told,  in  fact,  tliat  tlie  rendering  of  tlie  poetry  of  the 
classics  into  prose  is  the  only  safe  method  of  translation  ;  that 
renderings  in  verse  must  of  necessity  be  mere  paraphrases  and 
must  offend  the  modern  scientiflc  craving  for  accuracy.  But  as 
Mr.  (ioldwin  Smith  truly  says,  “  Prose  can  never  be  an  equiva- 
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lejit  for  ,K)etry,  therefore  we  luiist  run  tl.e  ri.L.  f  ,  ,  • 

inverse.”  ^  translation 

.  lias  its  compensation  It  temk  ^ '“"'e'er. 

truth  TItl  .1.  •  and  the  steady  imrsuit  of  real 

scholastic  isolation?L7to  he 

gtMieral  current  of  inlellectuar'iiderertir'''  TliLr’? 

. . .  ^f  s,:;-: 

ttnaif'^'r  "‘rTr“ 

‘'■a..atanypre';.r.:\;il‘in’ri;:t^^^^^^^^^^ 

tm  "‘n  .S  T'"'  ‘'T  "'-'-'---’""f  ancient'l 

e  cannot  afford  to  o'ive  ui»  flu*  ..  t 

an  en<l  of  eilneation.  \Ve  need  their  I  M  *'l  '"i  '  * 
t'le  ilepressin,  temieney  id  I  niatl'rialilf;:  ::!:■ 
ency  winch  moved  U'or.Isworth  so  deeply,  when  oZI 

“  Il.e  wt.rl.l  is  t„„  „.iu-h  will.  ,i.s  ;  .s..„„  an.l  lat.* 

(.eftm-  and  sj, ending,  we  lay  wa..te  unr  powers 
0  have  given  our  heart.s  away,  a  sordi.I  boon.’* 

I.et  tlie  instrnetion  of  tlie  classics  Ik  invigorated  ami  enh  I  , 
ened  and  stimulated  hy  hicdier  mor.*  m*.,  ^  /  tinli^rht- 

forces.  I.et  the  instrnotio.r  he  ierilf  a  ,1,  7  . 

Of  comparative  phihilogv  and  general  f^ruunVir 

mere  utilitarian  apjdianccs  and  dull,  usTLs^ped ’int^v"  -'T''" 

-to  .lie  sphere  of  kindred  thought,  imagination  'at’;:::' 
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the  student  be  led  into  a  more  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the 
priceless  beauty,  loveliness  and  dig^nity  of  those  antique  masters ; 
of  the  grace,  power  and  plenitude  of  the  structures  they 
wrouglit ;  and  of  their  close  and  deep  relation  with  human  nature 
an<l  human  affairs.  Then  tbe  forms  of  these  mastei’s  will  not 
stand  before  the  student,* heroic  it  is  true,  but  heroes  without 
blood  and  shadowy,  objects  of  worship)  in  which  there  is  more  of  , 
tradition  than  of  devotion  ;  kept  on  archaic  shelves,  not  cherished 
and  (pioted,  their  notes  rousing  the  mind  and  feelings  to  no 
movement,  coming  like  a  “  horn  of  elf-land  faintly  blowing”  and 
meant  for  other  ears ;  but  will  push  their  way  towards  the  stu¬ 
dent  through  distractions  and  cares,  and  standing  close  beside 
him,  speak  to  him  with  living  voices  not  only  pleasant,  but  also 
useful,  and  as  contempoiary  with  his  ears  as  with  the  ears  they 
first  enraptured,  converting  “the  letter  which  killeth  into  the 
spiiit  which  maketh  alive.” 

A  mere  polyglot  familiarity  with  the  classics  tends  to  make  the 
thoughts  thin  and  shallow,  and  so  far  from  in  itself  carrying  us  to 
vital  knowledge,  needs  a  compensating  force  to  prevent  its  carry¬ 
ing  us  away  from  it.  liut  when  not  taught  in  a  woo<len  and 
pedantic  manner,  but  with  a  real  reference  to  the  literature  which 
they  enshrine ;  read  as  the  works  of  human  beings  on  matters  of 
human  interest  and  not  as  many  illustrations  of  grammatical 
rules  and  critical  canons  —  then  they  may  be  transformed  from  a 
dull,  mechanical  discipline  into  a  valuable  and  formative  knowl¬ 
edge,  imbibing  something  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  thought 
and  civilization. 

Instigated  by  counsel  and  cudgels  the  pupil  may  learn  by  heart 
as  many  lines  of  (Ireek  and  Latin  as  the  memory  can  he  made  to 
carry.  Alas  !  how  easy  it  is  to  forget  the  verses  and  how  hard  to 
learn  them.  To  set  a  boy  to  learn  a  score  of  lines  of  a  Greek 
or  Latin  author,  “  with  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar  unequally 
yoked  together  like  ox  and  ass  to  let  him  construe  or  flounder 
through  them,  without  any  attempt  to  teach  what  they  are  about, 
their  place  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  that  marvellous  age  ;  or 
to  point  out  their  wisdom,  beauty  and  eloquence,  to  illustrate 
their  relation  to  the  great  whole  of  which  they  form  a  part,  or  the 
insight  they  may  give  into  social,  moral  or  literary  questions; 
instead  of  this,  merely  day  after  day  to  torture  a  short  passage 
to  death  by  parsing  all  the  words  in  it  —  parsing  them  as  a  mere 
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exercise  of  memory  or  empiricism ;  is  it  strange  that  attention 
fails  in  this  excruciating  process?  It  is  about  as  infructuous,  irri¬ 
tating  and  unreasonable  a  method  of  training  the  mind  by  sicken¬ 
ing  the  memory  as  was  ever  elaborated  by  the  perverted  ingenuity 
of  man ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  the  boy  abandons  them  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  released  from  school. 

The  perfect  mastery  of  a  language  consists  in  knowing  three 
things  —  the  vocabulary,  the  grammar  and  the  literature.  Of  the 
fii’st,  and  the  most  valueless,  the  boy  may  know  a  little  ;  of  the 
second,  still  less ;  and  of  the  tliiid,  just  nothing.  He  has  never 
regarded  the  classics  as  anything  but  ingenious  mills  for  grinding 
gerunds.  It  is  certain,  that  as  long  as  he  lives,  he  will  never  read 
a  Greek  or  a  Latin  book  again.  All  that  he  will  carry  away  will 
be  a  few  scraps  of  vocabulaiy  and  a  few  j)atches  of  grammar, 
wholly  unphilosophical  and  half-understood. 

Classical  scholarshi[),  in  its  common  and  technical  sense,  is  a 
narrow  specialty  of  very  subordinate  value  and  rarely  attained  ; 
a  narrow  specialty  which,  wlien  exclusively  followed,  has  a  most 
enfeebling  influence,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  them¬ 
selves,  and  which  is  something  wholly  different  from  a  wide  and 
fruitful  appreciation  of  their  literature,  gathering  from  it  the 
marrow  and  spirit,  and  having  drawn  the  good,  feeding  the  mind 
therewith,  instructing  and  directing  the  conscience.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  we  find  Petrarch  writing  to  Boccaccio  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
Livy  and  Cicero.  “ These  I  have  read,”  he  says,  “and  re-read, 
not  once,  but  studiously,  intently,  bringing  to  them  the  best 
powers  of  my  mind.  1  tasted  in  the  morning  and  digested  at 
night;  I  quaffed  as  a  boy,  to  ruminate  as  an  old  man.  These 
works  have  become  so  familiar  to  me  that  they  cling  not  to  my 
memory  merely,  but  to  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones ;  they  have 
become  so  identified  with  my  own  genius  that,  even  were  I  never 
to  read  them  again,  they  would  still  be  there,  rooted  in  the  dee})- 
est  recesses  of  my  soul.” 
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THE  SOCIOLOGIC  BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

CONWAY  Macmillan,  university  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  minn. 

educate  tlie  young  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 

functions  of  the  social  organism.  Hence  educational 
machinery  is  for  the  most  part  under  the  control  of  some  social 
unit.  This  unit  is  in  nearly  every  case  the  church  or  the  state. 
More  rarely — as  for  example  when  a  trades-union,  or  other  com¬ 
mercial  organization  maintains  an  educational  institution  —  the 
social  unit  in  control  is  other  than  religious  or  political.  It  is, 
however,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  surpassing  strength  of 
these  particular  types  of  organization  that  they  should  be  the 
principal  educational  centres  not  only  in  Western  but  in  Eastern 
civilization.  It  is  true  that  not  all  nor  even  it  may  be  the  most 
important  portion  of  any  one’s  education  need  be  derived  from 
the  schools.  Two  other  centres  should  be  recognized  —  one,  that 
more  compact,  more  fundamental  social  unit,  the  family,  from 
which  what  is  known  as  home-traininy  must  be  secured,  the  other 
that  loose,  more  unorganized  unit,  the  community,  from  which 
knowledye  of  the  world.,  the  training  of  the  so-called  self-made  man 
is  obtained.  But  in  so  far  as  the  schools  offer  an  education  to 
the  young,  they  do  so,  broadly  speaking,  as  instruments  of  the 
church  or  of  the  state. 

The  schools,  then,  represent  the  organized  effort  of  society  to 
fit  its  members  for  their  life  as  social  components.  For  it  is  a 
principle  of  sociology  that  society  functions  for  its  own  preserva¬ 
tion  and  perpetuation  under  the  same  laws  as  an  individual. 
The  aim,  jierhaps  unconscious  but  nevertheless  distinct,  that  the 
school  has  in  view  is  to  train  not  individuals  but  citizens,  not 
unorganized  but  organized — or  at  least  organizable  —  members 
of  society.  This  fact  is  one  of  basic  importance  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  educational  theories  as  applied  to  school  methods  or  school 
discipline.  The  school  is  an  organ  of  the  social  body.  Education 
of  the  social  components  is  its  function,  just  as  digestion,  in  the 
individual,  is  the  function  of  the  stomach.  The  result  of  school 
education  is  primarily  to  contribute  to  the  health  and  vigor  of 
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society,  not  primarily  to  contribute  to  the  intellectual  health  and 
vigor  of  the  individual. 

Passing  from  the  analysis  of  educational  mechanisms  in  which 
it  has  been  suggested  that  although  not  all  education  is  social 
and  although  the  school  is  not  the  only  organ  of  society  function¬ 
ing  as  educational,  nevertheless  the  school  is  essentially  such  an 
organ,  one  may  examine  along  somewhat  the  same  lines  what  may, 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  be  called  intellectual  activity.  This  is,  I 
take  it,  at  once  the  necessary  result  of  an  education  and  its  condi¬ 
tion.  Hut  intellectual  activity  ma}’  l)e  classifie<l  into  that  which 
is  essentially  individual  and  that  which  is  paramountly  social. 
I  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show  that  at  precisely  this  point 
arises  the  differentiation  l)etween  philosophy  and  science.  Phil¬ 
osophy  is  individual  thought  radiated  outward  upon  society  and 
science  is  social  thought  reflected  back  u[)on  the  individual.  A 
moment’s  consideration  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  propriety  of 
such  definition.  Note  the  difference  between  the  philosophic  and 
the  scientific  method.  Kant,  the  philosopher,  pacing  his  beat  in 
the  little  university  town  ;  Darwin,  the  scientist,  on  the  Beayle 
visiting  the  most  distant  and  inhos[)itable  shores — these  two 
may  serve  as  fit  examples.  The  inward  searching,  the  self-discip¬ 
line  of  logic  and  metaphysic  characterize  the  philosopher.  The 
outward  searching,  the  discipline  of  nature  by  experiment  and 
invention,  characterize  the  man  of  science.  A  subtile  knowledge 
of  one’s  own  intellectual  states  is  the  equipment  of  the  philosopher. 
A  broad  comprehension  of  one’s  environment  is  essential  for  the 
scientist.  Science  therefore  is  definitely  social  and  cosmopolitan. 
Hence  arise  the  bibliographic  societies  among  biologists  and 
geologists  and  chemists.  It  is  indispensable  that- each  should 
know  what  all  the  rest  have  done.  “  What  new  thing  have  you 
found?”  is  the  question  in  the  research  laboratory  —  and  this 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
particular  line  by  previous  investigators.  Hut  philosophy  is  as 
d.istinctly  individualistic.  “  Is  the  position  thinkable?”  asks  the 
philoso[)her.  Science  is  more  than  organized  knowledge  —  it  is 
social  knowledge.  Philosophy  is  what  man  knows  ;  science  is 
what  mankind  knows.  The  [)robing  of  one’s  consciousness 
develops  a  self-centered  intellection  which  is  compatible  with  life 
in  the  closet  or  on  the  beaten  path  at  Konigsberg.  The  probing 
of  nature  develops  an  other-centered  intellection  of  which  the 
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laboratory  is  the  expression  —  or  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Chal¬ 
lenger. 

In  order  to  avoid  possible  misconception  it  is  proper  to  state 
clearly  that  two  lines  of  study  popularly  confused  under  the 
general  term  “  philosophy  ”  must  be  excluded.  In  the  first  place, 
the  history  of  philosophy  is  an  historical  subject  but  not  a  branch 
of  institutional  history.  It  is,  therefore,  a  science  in  the  same 
sense  that  general  history  is.  In  the  second  place,  psychophysics 
or  experimental  psychology  is  entitled  without  question  to  wear 
the  purple  of  an  accredited  science,  belonging  to  the  biological 
group.  Metaphysics,  hoAvever,  must  in  turn  be  excluded  from 
the  category  of  science,  for  it  is  purely  individualistic. 

If  these  two  main  theses  are  established,  that  the  schools  are 
essentially  social  organs  of  which  the  function  is  to  educate  the 
social  components  for  their  place  in  society,  and  that  science  is 
essentially  social  thought  while  philosophy  is  individual  thought, 
it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  not  a  philosophy  of  schools  or  of  school- 
education  that  is  particularly  desirable  or  practically  attainable, 
but  it  is  a  science  of  schools  and  of  school-education  that  is  the 
desideratum.  And  it  would  further  appear  that  in  the  field  of 
modern  sociology  is  to  be  sought  the  fundamental  law  and  princi¬ 
ple  of  such  education  rather  than  in  philosophy.  And  again  it 
would  seem  highly  probable  that  undue  emphasis  might  be  laid 
upon  the  psychology  of  the  child-mind  {paidologg  or  neanopsy chics') 
in  determining  proper  school  educationiil  methods,  but  on  the 
other  hand  that  a  study  of  social  dynamics  and  statics  could 
scarcely  be  pushed  too  far  in  the  effort  to  determine  their 
methods. 

It  will  be  discovered  by  the  thoughtful  reader  that  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  Hegelian  and  Ilerbartian  doctrines  are  here 
opened  in  a  somewhat  unusual  but  possibly  profitable  manner. 
That  my  thought  is  dominated  rather  by  Spencerianism  than  by 
either  of  the  others  will  also  be  apparent.  It  would  seem  that 
here  the  j)eculiar  weakness  of  the  Ilerbartian  position  is  exposed, 
for  to  make  the  individual  interest  the  key-stone  of  school-educa- 
tional  methods  is  certainly  an  individualistic  tendency.  Here, 
too,  one  comes  within  ear-shot  of  one  of  the  surf-lines  in  the  sea 
of  the  mystery  of  life.  The  great  ethical  riddle  of  existence 
might  be  said  to  confront  one.  How  is  it  that  each  of  us  is  at 
once  an  individual  with  the  passions  and  the  longings  of  the 
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individual  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  a  race  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  perpetuation  of  which  results  from  a  stifling  of  these 
individual  passions  and  a  refusal  to  satisfy  these  individual  long¬ 
ings  ?  A  simple  example  of  the  antithesis  between  man  the 
individual  and  man  the  social  unit  is  furnished  by  the  universal 
love  of  life  and  its  universal  end  in  death.  It  is  essential  for  the 
permanence  of  the  race  that  each  individual  should  cling  to  life. 
A  race  of  hereditary  suicides  would  quickly  disappear.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  Weismann  has  so  clearly  shown,  it  is  equally 
essential  for  the  permanence  of  the  race  that  the  ratio  between 
the  strength  of  the  organism  and  the  sum  of  unfavorable  environ¬ 
mental  chances  should  result  in  a  definite  life  period  to  be  closed 
by  the  death  of  the  individual.  For  a  race  of  potential  immortals 
would  become  a  race  of  torsos  —  of  shapeless,  helpless  hulks. 
Death  serves  to  maintain  the  race  constantly  at  the  zenith  of 
youth  and  power.  Ponce  de  Leon  found  the  far-famed  fountain. 

Education  of  the  schools  —  social  education — has  therefore  not 
only  the  duty  of  stimulating  the  individual  to  do  his  best  as  an 
individual,  but  more  fundamentally  it  must  from  its  very  nature 
so  mould  him  that  he  will  be  the  best  as  a  member  of  society. 
Therefore  much  of  what  is  decried  as  the  “  formalism  ”  of  the 
schools  is  after  all  a  natural  expression  of  the  conservatism  of 
society  as  dominating  and  perhaps  opposing  the  radicalism  of  the 
individual.  The  Herbartian  propaganda  is  unquestionably  doing 
splendid  service  as  a  corrective  for  many  abuses,  and  in  its 
stimulation  of  better  methods  of  presentation  and  coordination  it 
has  clearly  demonstrated  both  its  elements  of  strength  and  its 
right  to  exist.  There  are,  however,  broader  conceptions  of  educa¬ 
tion,  broader  conceptions  of  progress  than  those  which  centre 
around  the  individual.  Not  until  a  man  has  clearly  seen  himself 
as  one  of  the  infinitesimal  cells  of  the  mighty  human  organism 
that  we  term  mankind  is  he  fitted  to  think  profoundly  upon  or  to 
solve  such  a  far-reaching  problem  as  that  of  school-educational 
methods. 

The  mental  equipment  for  a  final  analysis  and  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  school-education  is  firmly  believed  by  the  writer  to  be  not 
the  philosophic  but  the  scientific  habit  of  thought  and  a  broad 
knowledge  not  of  neanopsychics  alone  but  rather  of  sociology  in 
all  its  phases.  The  deriving  of  school-education  methods  from  a 
philosophical  or  even  from  a  psychophysical  examination  of  the 
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conditions,  is  narrow  and  inadequate.  I  look  for  the  next  great 
step  in  educational  reform  and  progress  to  be  taken  from  a  basis 
of  sociological  and  tborongbly  scientific  enquiry  into  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  modern  citizen.  And  here  education-methods 
touch  upon  those  yet  almost  untried  fields  of  criminology,  chari- 
tology,  social  dynamics  and  statics  and  social  pathology.  A 
science  of  school-education  is  a  science  of  society. 


fr//0  W/i/TBS  OUR  EDUCAl lONAL  BOOKS? 


WILL  S.  MONROE,  BOSTON. 


Quite  recently  at  an  educational  meeting  at  which  the  writer 
was  a  listener,  one  of  the  leading  speakers  remarked  that 
“  two  thirds  of  the  educational  books  read  by  teachers  in  this 
country  were  translations  from  the  German.”  Such  statements, 
in  one  form  or  another,  have  come  to  his  attention  again  and 
again.  But  are  they  true  ? 

A  list  of  eighty  of  the  best  books  on  education  was  lately  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  body  of  2’)0  active  teachers.  Its  preparation  was  by 
a  teacher  whose  private  educational  library  numbers  about  1,700 
volumes,  1,200  of  which  are  in  the  English  language,  and  500  in 
European  languages,  chiefiy  the  German  and  French. 

Of  the  eighty  selected  books,  all  were  in  the  English  language  ; 
although  being  familiar  with  the  literature  of  education  in  both 
the  German  and  French,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  would  l)e 
influenced  more  or  less  to  select  translations  from  the  standard 
educational  books  in  these  two  languages,  since  such  translations, 
according  to  the  speaker  quoted,  form  the  bulk  of  our  educational 
literature. 

Twelve  of  the  books  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  education, 
including  biographies  of  great  educational  leaders  ;  sixteen  are 
given  to  the  theory  of  education  from  the  Republic  of  Plato  to 
Bain’s  Education  as  a  Science ;  five  are  given  to  practice  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  twelve  to  methods  of  teaching ;  three  to  school  organiza¬ 
tion,  management  and  supervision ;  four  to  primary  education  ; 
three  to  the  Kindergarten  ;  six  to  philosophy,  psychology  and 
child-study ;  five  to  moral  education  ;  four  to  physical  education  ; 
seven  to  the  education  of  defective,  dependent  and  delinquent 
children,  and  three  to  foreign  school  systems. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  eighty  books  are  written  by  Americans  and 
fifteen  by  Englishmen,  although  four  of  the  fifteen  —  Ascham, 
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Mulcaster,  Milton,  and  Locke  —  belong  to  the  period  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  separation  of  the  United  States  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  and  these  four  might  be  classed  with  the  Americans,  thus 
increasing  the  list  to  forty-three.  But  eight  of  the  books  are 
translations  from  the  writings  of  (ierman  pedagogues.  Seven 
are  written  by  Scotchmen.  Five  of  the  books  are  translations 
from  the  French.  Two  of  the  books  are  from  the  old  Greek  ;  two 
are  Italian — one  ancient  and  one  modern,  and  two  are  by  Swiss 
writers. 

The  presumption  that  the  great  body  of  our  educational  litera¬ 
ture  consists  of  translations,  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  unjust.  No 
lover  of  educational  books  —  and  least  of  all  the  writer  —  would 
underestimate  the  value  of  the  foreign  literature,  whether  in  the 
original  or  in  translated  form  ;  but  the  mischief  comes  from  sup¬ 
posing  that  this  is  all  we  have.  “  Our  educational  literature  is 
limited  to  four  or  five  hundred  books  ”  remarked,  in  the  presence 
of  the  writer,  a  gentleman  who  should  have  known  better. 

How  extensive  our  educational  literature  is,  perhaps  no  one 
knows  with  exactness  because  of  the  absence  of  bibliographies  ; 
but  the  writer  assumes  that  we  have  from  four  to  five  thousand 
books  on  education  in  tile  English  language  that  might  be  classed 
as  permanent  literature.  Simply  because  so  little  effort  is  made 
to  collect  and  classify  such  books  does  not  argue  for  their  absence. 

The  need  of  good  bibliographies  of  the  English  and  American 
books  on  education  is  imperative.  Hall’s  Bibliography  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  French  and  German  titles. 
MacAllister’s  Catalogue  of  the  Philadelphia  Pedagogical  Library 
is  a  great  improvement  on  Hall's  but  it  was  privately  printed  and 
the  average  reader  of  such  books  has  never  seen  it.  But  Mac¬ 
Allister’s  catalogue  is  in  no  sense  complete.  Compared  with  the 
splendid  bibliography  in  French  of  the  Mus^ie  Pedagogique  at 
Paris  or  with  that  in  German  of  the  Comenius  Stiftung  at  Leipzig, 
we  have  almost  nothing.  And  the  average  buyer  of  educational 
books  failing  to  find  suitable  bibli(»graphies,  all  too  readily  con¬ 
cludes  that  we  have  no  literature  of  education  in  this  country. 

The  belief  of  the  writer  is  that  we  have  a  comparatively  large 
literature  of  education,  that  it  is  the  literature  most  used  by 
teachers  ;  and  that,  while  a  considerable  number  of  French  and 
German  books  will  always  be  read  by  our  teachers  in  the  original 
and  translated  forms,  that  the  helpfulness  of  such  reading  will 
come  from  the  use  of  books  that  “  smack  of  the  soil.” 
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CHAKLKS  DEUAKMO. 

President  Swarthmore  College,  Swnrthmore,  Pa. 

AFKW  words  of  explanation  may  perhaps  be  permitted  before 
the  serious  argument  upon  this  topic  begins. 

The  following  words  from  Windelband’s  History  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  ^  substantiate  the  iissertion  that  psychology  and  metaphysics 
have  parted  company  :  “  A  characteristic  change  in  the  general 

scientific  relations  during  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  the 
constantly  progressing  looseuint/  and  separation  of  psychology  from 
philosophy.,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  in  principle  complete.” 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Professor  James’s  Princeton 
address,  to  which  Doctor  Ilariis  appeals,  can  be  supposed  to 
affect  the  contents  of  his  books,  which  consciously  and  purposely 
stand  aloof  from  metaphysics  from  beginning  to  end.  We  shall 
have  to  a[)})eal  to  Philip  sober,  and  contrast  the  books  with  the 
address.  Professor  Janies  says,  “  Just  as  we  have  rejected  mind- 
dust,  we  shall  take  no  account  of  the  soul.”^  Is  not  this  psy¬ 
chology  without  the  “  Psyche  ”  ?  Again  he  says,  “  The  fact  is 
that  the  (piestion  of  free-will  is  insoluble  on  strictly  psychologic 
grounds.”  Also,  “  For  ourselves,  we  hand  the  free-will  contro¬ 
versy  over  to  metaphysics . Psychology  will  l^e  ps}’- 

chology,  and  science,  science,  as  much  as  ever  (as  much  and  no 
more)  in  this  world,  whether  free-will  be  true  in  it  or  not.”  ® 
Whatever  comfort  one  may  derive  from  Professor  James’s 
metaphysical  orthodoxy  as  shown  in  his  Princeton  address,  no 
one  who  reads  his  books  (and  who  does  not  read  them  ?)  can  truth¬ 
fully  deny  that  he  makes  an  “  unusually  obstinate  ”  attempt  to 
develop  })sychology  independently  of  metaphysical  presuppositions. 
The  same  thing  is  seen  in  such  works  as  those  of  Baldwin  and 
Wundt,  and  in  the  host  of  monographs  on  experimental  and 
physiological  psychology. 

d  hese  facts  do  not  signify  that  metaphysics  has  grown  either 

•  Windelbtind’s  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  630. 

*  Psychology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  18-i. 

*  I’sychology,  Briefer  Course,  pp.  456,  457. 
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obsolete  or  valueless,  but  only  that  psychology  has  parted  company 
with  philosophy.  Of  this  fact  no  careful  observer  can  he  in  the 
slightest  doubt. 

Some  misconception  as  to  my  position  may  probably  arise  from 
Doctor*  Harris’s  last  letter.  He  judges  that  I  must  adhere  to 
Herbart’s  psychology  and  metaphysics,  because  I  defend  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  interest,  and  point  out  the  reasons  why  Herhart  and  his 
philosophical  adherents  reject  the  Kantian  viewx)f  transcendental 
freedom.  I  regret  to  have  given  that  impression,  because  ten 
years  ago,  I  accepted  many  of  Herbart’s  pedagogical  notions  with 
the  full  consciousness  that  I  rejected  his  metaphysical  presupposi¬ 
tions.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  no  more  efforts  will  be  made 
to  compel  me  to  swallow  the  shell  (Herhart’s  metaphysics  and 
psychology),  because  I  have  taken  the  oyster  (interest)  ? 

Doctor  Harris  himself  accepts  the  doctrine  of  apperception  in 
the  following  words :  “This  is  the  doctrine  of  Herhart,  which 
holds  that  it  is  not  so  much  sense-perception  that  is  wanted  in 
education,  as  apperception  —  not  so  much  seeing  and  hearing  and 
handling  things,  as  recognizing  them  and  understanding  them. 
The  Herhartiaii  trend  on  our  zigzag  of  progress  helps  to  reinforce 
sense-perception  by  the  memory,  through  its  use  of  the  causal 
series  of  ideas.  It  therefore  combines  the  two  former  trends  in 
a  higher.  Doubtless  there  will  be  new  trends  on  the  zigzag  of 
progress  to  correct  the  extremes  and  errors  of  Herbartianism,  but, 
compared  with  Pestalozzi’s  theory  of  intellectual  instruction,  or 
with  that  older  theory  of  memory  as  the  sole  intellectual  faculty, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Herbartians  are  right.”  ^ 

Now,  if  this  doctrine  of  apperception  can  be  so  heartily 
approved  without  arousing  a  suspicion  of  philosophical  heresy, 
why  may  not  that  of  interest,  which  has  precisely  the  same 
metaphysical  and  psychological  background  ? 

Another  misconception  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  Doctor 
Harris  has  universalized  one  of  my  particular  statements.  It  is 
inferred  that  I  have  said  of  transcendental  freedom  in  general 
that  “  It  is  not  moral,  for  it  has  no  content.”  That  this  was  not 
a  general  statement,  but  one  made  with  precise  limitations  will  be 
seen  from  its  context,  which  was  as  follows :  “  The  will  is  like¬ 
wise  a  germ  at  birth,  and  is  subject,  like  the  acorn,  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  environment,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 

‘  Educational  Review,  May,  1893. 
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education.  Transcendental  freedom  is  in  this  case  metaphysical. 
It  is  not  moral,  for  it  has  no  content.  It  is  at  best  only  a  possibility, 
a  germ,  a  potentiality,  dependent  upon  its  environment  for  the 
degree  and  perfection  of  its  development.”  This  idea  will  be 
further  elaborated  in  the  discussion  that  follows.  Still  other  mis¬ 
conceptions  may  easily  arise  from  Doctor  Harris’s  letter,  such 
as  the  chaige  of  fatalism  in  philosophy,  a  charge  so  baseless  as  to 
call  for  no  refutation,  hut  they  are  not  so  important  that  further 
space  need  be  used  in  pointing  them  out. 

We  come  now  to  the  main  query  of  this  paper.  Is  a  dynamic 
or  evolutionaiy  theory  of  will  as  psychical  cause  a  tenable  one? 
Doctor  Harris  declares  that  it  is  not  tliat  of  Aristotle,  Leibnitz  and 
Kant,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  static  force  called  self-activity 
or  self  determination  —  a  general  form  in  which  morality  dwells. 
Leaving  for  the  moment  the  question  whether  any  of  these  phil- 
osophei’s  do  not  give  a  warrant  for  the  evolutionary  view,  a  few 
of  the  diHiculties  that  the  static  theory  encounters  may  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

1.  The  static  theory  of  will  neglects  the  idea  of  quantity,  and 
hence  is  not  clear  as  to  degree  of  moral  responsibility.  Doctor 
Harris  says,  “  To  act  morally  is  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
contradict  self-activity.”  [Does  this  mean  that  self-activity  .as 
such  is  the  essence  of  morality?]  “For  this  reason  moral 
motives  are  derived  from  the  form  of  the  e<jo  and  not  from 

the  foim  of  bodies  outside  of  itself.  The  moral  is  the  form  of 
freedom.”  Free-will  being  purely  formal,  therefore,  and  belong¬ 
ing  alike  to  all,  it  is  natural  that  the  forces  of  environment  and 
heredity  should  be  ignored  or  their  influence  denied.  Thus  Doc¬ 
tor  Harris  can  say,  “  It  (the  theory  of  freedom)  holds  that  the 
free  self  is  resjmnsible  to  accept  or  reject  tlie  suggestions  of 
heredity.  A  transcendental  will  can  set  aside  heredity  just  as  it 
can  set  aside  any  other  factor  in  the  chain  of  causality  which  it 
tinds  in  its  environment.”  The  inadequacy  of  such  a  conception 
in  jnactical  life  is  shown  on  every  hand.  The  quantitative  limita¬ 
tion  is  always  taken  into  consideration  when  social  and  economic 
forces  are  considered.  Such  a  theory  is  indeed  convenient  in  the 
administration  of  law,  but  it  is  by  no  means  universally  valid 
even  here,  for  jurors  always  try  to  determine  the  degree  of 
responsibility  of  those  who  are  charged  with  breaches  of  the  civil 
code.  That  Doctor  Harris  connects  moral  quality  with  self- 
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activity  as  such,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  takes 
exception  to  the  remark  that  an  infant’s  free-will  is  “  metaphysi¬ 
cal,  not  moral,  for  it  has  no  content.”  Yet  he  has  taken  great 
pains  to  demonstrate  in  his  “  Introduction  to  Philosophy”  that 
this  form  of  freedom,  or  self-activity,  runs  all  through  the  organic 
world  of  animals  and  plants.  Now,  if  the  quantitiitive  idea  in 
freedom  is  not  to  be  recognized,  where  in  a  regressive  series  does 
moral  responsibility  end?  But,  if  the  quantitative  idea  is  accepted 
then  a  dynamic  or  evolutionary  principle  of  will  is  at  once 
involved. 

The  quantitative  limitation  in  freedom  and  responsibility  is  so 
self-evident,  that  Doctor  Harris  liimself  emphasizes  it,  whenever 
he  is  not  emphasizing  the  opposite  view.  He  says,  “  To  enumer¬ 
ate  some  of  these  enthralling  conditions  through  which  the  soul 
[lasses  necessarily  if  it  ever  comes  to  the  highest  culture,  we  must 
name  the  influences  and  attractions  of  one’s  habitat,  its  climate 
and  soil,  its  outlook,  its  means  of  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Then  next  there  is  the  race  and  stock  of  which  one 
comes,  —  black,  red,  yellow,  or  white;  Northern  or  Soutliern- 
European,  inheriting  all  the  evil  tendencies  and  all  the  good 
aspirations.  Tlien  the  temperament  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  his  natural  talents  or  genius,  how  deep  these  all  lie  as 
pre-determining  causes  iu  his  career.”^  In  the  .same  article  lie 
tells  us  it  is  hardly  wortli  while  to  spend  much  time  in  trying  to 
reform  the  street  arab  of  our  cities — that  he  has  developed  tlie 
cunning  of  the  water-rat,  but  has  practically  inhibited  the  po.ssi- 
bility  of  higher  culture.  All  this  is  susce[)tible  of  rational  expla¬ 
nation  when  a  dynamic  view  of  will  is  acknowledged,  but  not 
when  it  is  denied.  If  freedom  is  static  and  absolute,  the  street 
amb  can  annul  his  heredity,  his  environment,  his  education  or 
lack  of  it;  races  might  have  defied  their  inevitable  fate,  the 
development  of  the  race  might  have  been  dispensed  with  from  the 
beginning,  had  men  chosen  to  cancel  the  determining  forces  that 
surrounded  them.  It  is  evident  from  these  considerations  that  a 
non-evolutionary,  or  static,  principle  of  freedom  does  not  hajipily 
explain  the  stages  of  a  system  whose  dominant  fact  is  evolution. 

2.  This  theory  of  a  static  core  of  self-activity,  or  freedom,  run¬ 
ning  through  the  organic  world  makes  a  complete  antithesis 
l»etween  the  intelligible  and  the  empiiical  character,  rendering 

*  Public  School  Journal,  June,  1S9.'<. 
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any  explanation  of  their  interrelations  impossible  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  This  may  not  trouble  the  philosopher  who  says  it  must  be  so, 
since  otherwise  had  results  would  follow,  but  it  is  not  so  good  a 
theory  for  the  teacdier,  who  would  like  to  approach  the  matter  of 
will  and  character  directly  and  not  merely  surreptitiously.  Just 
as  Descartes  made  a  gulf  impossible  for  himself  or  his  followers 
to  bridge  when  he  declared  tliat  the  essence  of  matter  is  exten¬ 
sion  and  that  of  mind  is  thought,  so  Kant  when  he  sets  knowl¬ 
edge  and  faitli  in  such  sharp  antithesis,  separates  freedom  and 
experience  so  that  interaction  can  only  be  explained  byjnythical 
means.  This  is  dualism  as  striking  and  as  difficult  to  overcome 
as  was  that  of  Plato,  with  his  doctrine  of  static  ideas.  Like 
Plato’s  idealism  it  places  in  sharp  antithesis,  the  sensuous  and  the 
supersensuous,  phenomena  and  things-in-themselves,  necessity 
and  freedom,  knowledge  and  faith,  the  empirical  and  the  intelligi¬ 
ble,  the  two  conceived  as  working  together,  but  inexplicable 
except  by  means  of  myth  and  miracle,  frilly  all  the  difficulties 
are  not  all  on  one  side  in  this  controversy. 

Taking  up  now  the  affirmative,  or  })Ositive,  side  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  the  following  considerations  are  offered  :  — 

1.  Dr.  Harris  thinks  that  a  dynamic,  or  evolutionary  theory  of 
freedom  has  no  warrant  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  While 
this  may  be  true  in  a  technical  sense,  since  the  problem  as  it  is  here 
presented  could  hardly  have  arisen  at  that  time,  yet  it  will  be 
recognized  at  once  that  Aristotle  sought  to  overcome  the  Platonic 
dualism  by  the  introduction  of  a  dynamic  principle,  bringing  the 
universal  and  the  particular  together  through  the  conceptions  of 
possibility,  development  and  actuality.  This  fact  gives  by  ana¬ 
logical  reasoning  a  warrant  for  trying  to  reduce  the  Kantian 
dualism  concerning  necessity  and  freedom  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  dynamic  or  evolutionary  principle  of  self-activity  in 
lower  organisms  and  in  man  from  birth  to  death,  moral  quality 
appearing  when  there  is  deliberative  choice  between  a  lower  and 
a  higher  end. 

2.  The  radical  evil  of  llerbart’s  {)hilosophy  is  that  his  ultimate 
principles,  the  reals,  have  no  principle  of  development.  They 
are  static,  not  dynamic,  and  from  this  fact  arise  most  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  artificialities  of  his  system.  One  who  holds  to  a 
static  principle  of  freedom  is  in  this  most  important  particular  a 
brother  to  Ilerbai  t.  The  only  difference  is  that,  whereas  Her- 
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bart  uses  mechanism  to  explain  the  facts  of  consciousness,  the 
other  uses  miracle.  Which  is  the  better?  I  claim  tliat  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris  is  much  more  a  Herbartian  in  philosophy  than  I  am  I  I  hold 
to  the  doctrine  of  interest,  which  may  be  defended  by  any  system 
of  psychology  ;  he  with  Herbart  holds  to  fundamental  principle 
of  philosophy  that  is  non-evolutionary,  or  static. 

VV’^ith  Leibnitz,  however,  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the  universe, 
are  points  of  evolutionary  self-activity.  Though  Leibnitz,  like 
Aristotle,  could  scarcely  discuss  this  problem  as  it  now  exists,  yet 
parts  of  the  monodology  give  a  warrant  for  the  view  entertained 
by  this  paper.  The  monads  are  self-active  spiritual  atoms,  rising 
from  one  stage  of  evolution  to  another.  In  the  words  of  Falken- 
l)erg,^  “From  perception  rises  appetition,  not  as  independent 
activity,  but  as  a  modification  of  [)erception  ;  it  is  nothing  but  the 
tendency  to  pass  from  one  perception  to  another ;  impulse  is  per¬ 
ception  in  process  of  becoming.  Where  the  i)ercej)tions  are  con¬ 
scious  and  rational,  appetition  rises  into  will.  All  monads  are 
self-active,  or  act  spontaneously,  but  only  the  thinking  ones  are 
free.  Freedom  is  the  spontaneity  of  spirits.  Freedom  does  not 
consist  in  undetermined  choice,  but  in  action  without  external 
compulsion  according  to  the  laws  of  one’s  own  being.  The 
monad  developes  its  representation  out  of  itself,  from  the  germs 
which  form  its  nature.”  According  to  Leibnitz,  tlierefore,  it  is 
not  self-activity  as  such  that  constitutes  freedom  and  moral  qual¬ 
ity,  but  freedom  emerges  at  a  certain  definite  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  According  to  Dr.  Harris’s  theory  of  static  freedom,  the 
monad  has  freedom  and  moral  quality  from  the  beginning ;  in 
other  words  even  the  unconscious,  being  self-active,  must  there¬ 
fore  be  regarded  as  free.  Such  a  view  is  too  difficult  to  be 
accepted  lightly.  Leibnitz,  however,  does  not  make  freedom  arise 
until  conscious  apperception  is  present.  All  these  facts  support 
an  evolutionary  view  of  freedom,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Harris 
declares  that  a  dynamic  theory  of  will  is  “a  curious  misconception 
of  Aristotle  and  Leibnitz.” 

3.  Dr.  Harris  has  quite  misconceived  my  position  with  respect 
to  evolution.  I  remaiked  merely  in  defense  of  a  dynamic  theory 
of  will,  that  to  grant  evolution  to  the  organic  world  and  to  deny 
it  to  spirit,  or  will,  was  to  progress  along  one  line  and  to  remain 
turned  to  stone  along  a  much  more  important  one.  This  remark 

>  History  of  Mo<lern  Philosophy,  p.  274. 
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should  not  be  construed  to  be  an  argument  for  mechanical  evolu¬ 
tion —  quite  the  contrary;  it  is  an  appeal  for  spiritual  evolution. 
To  claim  as  Dr.  Harris  does,  that  a  static  principle  of  will  reaches 
over  into  the  world  of  events  and  brings  about  evolution,  is  to 
defy  the  dithculties  of  uniting  discrete  things,  as  Ajax  defied  the 
lightning.  It  reminds  one  of  the  mystical  connections  between 
Plato’s  ideas  and  their  concrete  counter[)arts  among  phenomena. 
Such  an  explanation  could  not  survive  the  death  of  him  whose 
genius  created  it.  ’  • 

4.  A  dynamic  theory  of  will  helps  us  to  comprehend  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  character.  If  morality  is  not  conceived  as  bare  static 
form.,  but  as  conduct  arising  from  the  harmony  of  insight  and 
volition  ;  not  as  barien  self-activity,  but  as  action  with  a  definite, 
rational  content,  then  one  can  see  that  an  infant  has  no  moral 
character,  and  that  his  freedom  is  “  not  moial,  for  it  has  no  con¬ 
tent.”  One  can  see,  moreover,  that  experience  gradually  crys- 
talizes  into  princi[)les  of  conduct,  until,  in  a  general  way  at  least, 
the  standards  of  action  established  by  the  race,  are  accepted  as 
the  rational  basis  of  conduct  by  the  individual. 

5.  A  dynamic  theory  of  freedom,  though  at  bottom  metaphy.s- 
ical,  is  in  much  closer  touch  with  modern  psychology  than  a 
static  one.  Tlie  latter  is  unceremoniously  rejected  as  mythical, 
and  hence  impossible  of  treatment  from  the  scientific  stand{)oint, 
whereas  the  latter  runs  parallel  stage  by  stage  with  an  empirical 
Jiccount  of  the  phenomena  of  will  as  seen  in  instinct,  in  action 
stimulated  by  emotion,  and  in  volition,  healthy  or  diseased,  as 
manifested  in  connection  with  transient  stimulus  or  settled  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action.  1 1  is  moreover,  in  much  closer  touch  with  the 
processes  of  education,  —  the  development  and  utilization  of 
apperceptive  centers  in  all  branches  of  learning,  the  growth  <d‘ 
inherent  interest  in  the  studies,  as  opposed  to  the  transient  inter- 
e5«t  arising  from  amusement,  or  from  such  indirect  means  as 
marks,  praise  or  blame,  prizes,  emulation  and  the  like,  and 
finally,  it  makes  rational  the  development  of  life  in  sympathy  and 
harmony  with  the  ideals  of  civilization. 

The  dynamic  theory  of  will,  therefore,  resolves  the  Kantian 
dualism  between  the  empirical  world  and  the  static  intelligible 
character,  just  as  the  introduction  of  the  dynamic  principle  into 
the  ancient  ontology  resolved  the  dualism  between  Plato’s  ideas 
and  their  empirical  copies  in  the  world. 
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historic  city  of  Hanover  leads  the  visitor  into  a  broad 
J-  field  of  educational  work ;  and  with  the  view  of  studying 
its  different  'phases,  one  may  follow  all  the  giades  from  the 
kindergarten  to  university  life. 

Beginning  at  the  foundation  of  all  development,  we  sought  the 
Froebel  Kindergarten  which  radiated  its  many  lines  of  light  from 
no  elaborately  jilanned  building,  but  from  a  little  shabby  school¬ 
room,  upon  an  upjier  floor.  The  jingling  bell  caused  several 
assistants  to  peer  cautiously  from  a  slide  window  into  the  ante¬ 
room,  but  the  sunny  face  of  the  teacher,  and  her  charming  man¬ 
ner  dispelled  all  unfavoralile  imjuession.  She  was  a  cultured 
student  from  Berlin,  and  she  extended  a  hearty  invitation  to 
review  the  day’s  woik.  Her  assistants  did  not  aim  to  become  - 
trained  kindergartnei’S,  but  tbrough  their  experience  with  ehil- 
<lren,  iuid  their  kindly  attitude  towards  the  little  ones,  they  would 
Ijecome  clever  honue)<  or  nurse-maids  in  the  homes. 

School  opened  at  eight  o’clock,  and  the  joyous  freedom  of  the 
scholars  settled  into  orderly  work,  as  the  teacher  entered  upon 
the  daily  duties,  and  for  two  hours,  eye  and  ear  and  hand  were 
busy,  as  every  power  of  mind  and  body  was  put  to  its  legitimate 
use.  No  excessive  training  of  one  faculty,  dwarfed  the  growth 
of  another.  TIu>  whole  child  had  come  to  school,  and  through  the 
philosojihic  use  of  games,  songs,  exercises,  trades  and  occuj)ations, 
a  symmetrical  development  ynuxf  follow. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  lesson-charts  of  natural  history,  and 
the  usual  varied  material  showed  the  full  scope  of  kindergarttfn 
work.  The  children  were  in  happy  .sympathy  with  eveiy  line  of 
thought,  and  the  reveience  of  their  earnest,  honest  natures  was 
evidenced  through  the  sacred  songs  which  led  them  U[)  to  the 
Author  of  all  good.  In  their  foreign  tongue,  we  recognized  many 
of  the  song-gems  familiar  to  us  in  translation,  and  a  new  version 
of  “  Vergess  mein  nicht”  was  especially  charming.  In  one  game, 
the  scholars  were  highly  elated  when  successful  in  naming,  blind¬ 
fold,  the  dainty  flowers  presented  to  the  sense  of  smell. 
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V’^ery  ai  tle.s.s  were  the  little  ones,  and  early  in  life  had  they 
he^un  tlieir  training.  One  happy  ehild  l)ad  entered  on  her  work- 
and-play  methods  at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  Yet  every  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  foi-  tlie  fiailty  of  childliood,  and  a  most  sensilde 
feature  of  the  morning,  was  the  lunch  hour.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
cliildren  gathered  alK)ut  the  tables,  and  the  luncheons  were  brought 
out  from  knapsack,  basket,  or  the  national  news{)aper.  Schwart/.es 
Jfrot  and  (ierman  Schinken  were  plentiful  diet,  and  berries,  clier- 
ries,  bologna  and  raw  peas  were  among  the  edibles.  From  a 
caldron  of  fresh  milk,  tlie  good  Fraiilein  served  a  mug  full  to 
each  child.  The  bamjuet  was  simple  and  sensible,  teaching  the 
amenities  of  table-life,  and  a  care  and  courtesy  which  make  the 
happiness  of  meal  time,  and  which  guard  against  contirme<l  dys- 
})eptics ;  but  which  are  too  often  sadly  lacking  in  the  private 
home.  ('lamorous  demands  and  hoydenish  manners  too  often 
])rove  that  kindeigarten  etiquette,  with  its  natural  refinement, 
and  its  generous  cieed  “  in  honor  preferring  one  another,"  has 
never  been  a  part  of  nursery  or  school-room. 

.Meal-tide  immediately  preceded  tlie  out-door  life,  and  at  10-80 
the  scliool  filed  down  to  the  garden  proper,  which  was  reached  by 
a  flight  of  stairs,  a  street  dooi-,  and  a  beer  saloon  1  The  environ¬ 
ment  was  novel  to  our  conventional  American  notions,  but  we 
heroically  conformed  to  national  ways.  If  the  beer  mugs  and 
tobacco  smoke  did  not  harm  the  little  ones,  surely,  we  could 
<iuietly  endure.  \  “hush"  from  the  Fraiilein  subdued  the  pro¬ 
cession  to  respectful  quiet.  'I'here  is  no  drunkenness  in  (ler- 
many,  the  land  of  the  grape  and  the  vineyard,  hence  the  saloon 
is  freed  from  its  terrors,  and  its  way  led  to  the  literal  kinder¬ 
garten.  which  at  eventime  became  beer  garden  and  summer 
theatre.  Among  spreading  arbors  and  cool  shade  trees,  the 
children  enjoyed  their  recreations.  Their  childish  prattle  blended 
with  the  ripple  of  fountains.  The  little  ones  sang  and  danced 
and  [ilayed  with  genuine  aliandon.  It  was  a  healthful,  jolly  romp 
of  boys  and  girls  together.  Hetween  whiles,  at  the  pretty  rustic 
tables,  they  were  busy  with  sewing  or  knitting.  We  felt  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  fairy  kingdom,  where  the  busy  elves  worked  and  frol¬ 
icked  amid  shrubs  and  fountains,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
.strangers’  presence.  We  had  truly  reached  the  heart  and  home  of 
practical  (ierman  methods.  Here  was  the  basis  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  where  all  powers  were  (quickened  to  their  intended  use. 
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One  incident  of  the  moiiiing  was  not  upon  the  program  —  an 
impromptu  object  lesson  in  natural  history.  At  tlie  neighlMiring 
square  it  was  miiket  day,  and  loud  was  the  squealing  of  live 
stock  in  the  neighboring  pens,  (^ur  peace  and  security  were 
broken.  Suddenly  dash,  scamper,  with  a  whirr  and  a  rush,  an 
escaped  porker  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  school !  The  excite¬ 
ment  caused  by  Mary’s  little  lamb  was  mild,  compared  with  the 
commotion  raised  l)y  that  little  (xerman  pig.  Loud  was  the  babel 
of  the  children  at  this  unlooked-for  [)laymate.  Idiomatic  language 
not  within  the  covers  of  any  orthodox  grammar  expressed  the 
youthful  sentiments,  as  piggy  ran  hither  and  yon  until  his  pursuer 
ignorniniously  captured  iiim  by  the  eais  and  forcibly  ejected  the 
aspirant  to  kindergarten  methods.  Yes,  even  the  (luadrupeds  of 
(xermany  would  patronize  the  Froebel  .system  I  The  value  of  its 
training  is  alwve  estimate,  but  we  may  readily  see  great  good 
resulting  along  all  lines  of  thought.  The  physical  culture,  the 
musical  love  and  intelligence,  the  respect  for  humble  trades  and 
industries,  the  development  of  the  inventive  faculty  through 
original  designs,  the  love  for  nature  and  the  tenderness  for  the 
brute  creation,  the  generous  sympathy  for  others,  and  a  devout 
reverence  for  all  things  high  and  holy,  are  the  direct  results  of 
kindergarten  woik.  Through  its  activities,  evil  is  crowded  out. 
It  has  neither  time  nor  place  in  a  curriculum  replete  with  good, 
and  the  noxious  weeds  of  childhood  have  no  growth  in  this  gai- 
den.  All  the  influences  make  for  honest  citizenship,  and  naturally 
do  statistics  follow,  that  from  thousands  of  children  trained  in 
kindergarten  ways,  in  adult  years  we  find  no  criminals.  Let  us 
be  justly  a[)preciative  that  on  these  broad  principles  of  self-devel¬ 
opment  we  have  built  an  educational  structure  for  the  salvation 
of  the  little  ones  of  America. 

In  visiting  the  girls’  high  school,  we  were  impre.ssed  with  the 
general  gloom  and  shabbiness  of  the  structure,  which  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  beautiful  architecture  of  our  modern  build¬ 
ings.  The  long  stone  corridors,  with  arches  of  dull  color,  sug¬ 
gested  the  interior  of  a  sombre,  dingy  church.  We  foutid 
“  daikne.'^s  made  visible”  through  the  narrow  windows  which  shed 
a  “  dim,  religious  light.”  The  teachers,  as  dull  as  the  building, 
suggested  the  gray  lichens  which  cling  to  an  old  stone  wall. 
They  might  be  weird  creations  from  the  pen  of  Dickens,  so  worn 
and  stiff  and  gaunt  they  seemed.  They  reminded  one  of  Mrs. 
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Gummidge,  with  whom  the  world  had  gone  “contrairy.”  No 
doubt  they  were  wise  and  faithful,  hut  there  could  be  little  affinity 
between  these  feminine  fossils  and  the  girlish  life  around  them. 
We  could  respect  their  hard  work,  even  as  we  pitied  the  dull  and 
stupid  life.  Hut  we  drew  a  sharp  contrast  with  the  typical, 
American  schoolmistress,  bright  and  interesting,  and  not  so  buried 
under  dead  roots  that  she  forgets  to  be  pleasing  in  manner,  dainty 
and  modern  iti  style. 

The  (fermaii  masters  were  hale  and  hearty,  replete  with  schol¬ 
arly  lore,  but  they  impressed  one  with  the  same  stolidity.  No 
visitors  entered  a  class-room  durhuj  recitation,  and  in  the  interval 
between  class,  pupils  roamed  the  great  corridors,  or  sought  their 
ne.xt  recitation-room.  How  memorable  is  that  exercise  in  French 
history,  for  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  I  Confusion  prevailed 
till  the  recitation  began,  when  attention  centered  in  the  master, — 
tvho  recited  the  leH»on.  It  was  a  brilliant  harangue  of  an  hour’s 
duration.  Without  stopping  to  take  breath,  or  to  permit  ques¬ 
tion,  the  teacher  charged  those  girls  with  a  battery  of  facts  and 
statistics,  while  the  scholars  scribbled  desperately.  Their  pos¬ 
tures  were  cramped  and  crooked,  and  their  work  seemed  the  purest 
mechanism.  While  the  master  displayed  his  scroll  of  learning, 
the  pupils  drudged  in  the  [)erfunctory  toil  of  the  tread-mill.  He 
developed  no  power  of  thought,  no  ability  to  reason,  no  enthusiasm 
for  knowledge.  The  mouth-piece  ceased  operating,  and  the  oia- 
cle  was  dumb.  Note-books  closed  with  a  vehement  slam,  and  a 
noisy  evacuation  followed.  The  girls  were  heavily  dosed,  but 
they  had  assimilated  little,  and  the  master’s  effort  was  a  lamenta¬ 
ble  contrast  to  the  ingenious  personal  effort  of  the  kindergartner. 
The  ponderous  learning  had  rattled  through  the  net- work  of  so 
many  empty  selves.  How  the  girls  could  mechanically  keep  pace 
with  the  swift  dictation,  was  a  mystery. 

We  noted  the  stiff  chaim,  the  old  desks,  the  gloomy  walls,  the 
lack  of  blackboards,  and  the  air  foul  and  tainted  beyond  endur¬ 
ance.  No  ventilation  was  attempted.  The  rooms  were  stifled 
and  musty,  and  the  girls  teemed  back  into  them,  resuming  their 
crooked  positions,  for  the  next  recitation.  If  we  lack  the  heavy 
German  learning,  we  would  not  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of 
practical  American  hygiene  in  our  schools. 

In  a  younger  grade,  the  restraint  and  repression  before  the 
master  broke  into  pandemonium  as  he  left  the  room.  In  the 
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interval  between  classes,  the  vvihle'St  disorder  prevailed.  (Jirls 
screamed  and  shrieked,  jumped  on  the  chairs  and  pounded  the 
desks  with  rulers,  slammed  doors,  and  wildly  clutched  their 
school-mates.  What  wonder  that  the  furniture  was  battered,  aud 
that  the  scholars  looked  untidy  I  Was  this  the  dance  of  the 
maniacs,  or  the  orgies  of  mythological  Bacchantes?  Did  the 
girls  make  a  special  effort  to  terrify  the  foreign  lady  who  clung 
to  her  seat  meekly  indulging  the  faint  hope  of  escape  from  the 
mel(“e  ?  In  Miltonic  language,  it  was  “Donfusiou  worse  con¬ 
founded.”  It  all  seemed  a  pitiful  plea  for  airy,  sunny  school¬ 
rooms,  radiant  with  the  smile  of  a  sympathetic  teacher,  pervaded 
by  an  air  of  freedom  (which  meant  liberty  without  license),  in 
place  of  the  vaulted  ark,  where  unkempt  children  forced  to 
unnatural  discipline,  gave  themselves  to  the  chatter  of  untamed 
monkeys,  when  their  cage  doors  were  opened. 

Fo  observe  the  most  advanced  work  of  the  city,  we  visited  the 
I’olytechnicum,  of  several  hundred  rooms.  Built  as  the  palace  of 
the  Hanoverian  king,  it  is  a  most  imposing  school-house,  mass¬ 
ive  and  elegant  in  structure.  In  the  spacious  apartments  of  this 
advanced  scientific  school,  we  observed  the  [)atient,  careful  work 
performed  by  students.  The  enriched  museum,  tlie  well-fille<l 
laboratory,  the  busy  machine  rooms,  the  extensive  department  of 
mechanical  arts  and  civil  engineering,  all  bespoke  the  broad 
learning  within  reach  of  the  young  men. 

.Vdjoining  the  institute  is  the  King’s  chapel,  not  elal)orate,  but 
cheerful,  recalling  historic  thoughts  of  the  blind  old  king  who 
planned  the  whole,  but  never  saw  his  work  completed,  (^n  a  few 
state  occasions  of  the  year,  professors  and  students  assemhle  in 
the  royal  chapel,  but  their  use  of  this  prayer-room  is  very  infre- 
(pient.  The  near  environs,  beautiful  with  parks  and  gardens,  and 
cooled  by  running  streams  ;  or  the  distant  stately  hills,  are  all 
incentives  to  good  work. 

Over  four  hundred  earnest  young  men  receive  the  advantages 
of  this  kingly  building.  In  the  cause  to  which  its  grand  propor¬ 
tions  and  beautiful  surroundings  are  devoted,  we  read  the  theory 
of  the  [)eople.  We  realize  here,  the  meaning  of  student  life  in 
(iermany,  quiet  and  humdrum  as  it  is.  Advanced  education  is  a 
tool  for  the  sterner  sex.  The  profound  scholarship  of  (lerman 
men  is  proverbial.  Comparatively  few  are  the  women  who  have 
knocked  at  the  university  doors,  but  among  those  few  are  names 
of  world-wide  note. 
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We  felt  a  c  ertain  pity  and  discouragement  in  contrasting  this 
palace  school-house  with  the  dreary  ark  for  German  girls.  In 
hater  years,  the  philosophy  of  early  kindergarten  training  was  lost 
by  sharp  transition. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  our  American  schools  we  are  nearer  the 
broad  spirit  of  kindergarten  work,  when  by  wise  and  varied  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  early  principles,  through  similar  incentives  to 
natural  growth  along  every  line  of  thought,  we  keep  the  trend  of 
generous,  all-round  development. 


A  SELF-MADE  MAN. 

EUWARO  P.  POWELL,  CLI.NTON,  N.  Y. 

AGKKAT  deal  has  been  written  of  men  who,  from  poverty, 
arose  to  wealth  and  position  and  fame;  but  America  has 
hardly  produced  the  duplicate  of  Charles  Valentine  Riley  as  a 
man  of  genius,  working  under  most  depressing  hindrances  from 
deepest  obscurity  to  wide-world  usefulness.  The  mere  matter  of 
reputation  is  hardly  worth  considering  in  such  a  case  ;  for  pre¬ 
eminently  we  must  consider  the  economic  worth  of  such  a  man 
to  the  business  and  productive  interests  of  the  world.  Riley  had 
become  supremely  useful,  and  his  loss  is  that  of  a  man  who  had 
saved  to  the  farmers  of  America  many  millions  of  dollars. 

He  was  an  English  boy  of  some  means  —  at  least  enough  to 
school  him  in  the  best  schools  of  France  and  Germany.  He  was 
only  eleven  when  he  entered  the  College  of  St.  Raul,  at  Dieppe, 
in  France.  He  spent  three  years  here  and  there,  more  in  a  private 
school  in  Prussia.  His  schooling  developed  a  marvellous  tact  for 
drawing  and  for  investigating  natural  phenomena.  Naturally, 
drawing  and  love  of  investigation  led  him  to  study  botany  and 
entomology,  in  both  of  which  fields  he  was  about  equally  versed. 
His  gifts  drew  the  attention  of  teachers  everywhere,  and  such 
men  in  England  as  Charles  Kingsley  began  to  know  him  when  he 
was  a  mere  boy.  He  had  about  equally  ambition  and  executive 
tact :  so  it  was  certain  he  must  succeed  in  doing  whatever  he 
planned  to  accom[)lish.  It  would  be  dillicult  to  find  any  man 
who  had  more  difliculties  to  overcome  in  his  career,  but  who  did 
it  more  completely. 

His  family  lost  its  ability  to  care  for  him  or  continue  his  educa- 
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tion  just  as  he  was  reaching'  out  for  r^iri  ■  i  i  • 

<ievote  his  life  to  art.  It  f  f  intended  to 

this  attempt.  Atseventeeii  iie!ta*'f"*f*i'  hindered  in 

ent  entirely  on  his  own  resources'  "^llcl""*  ‘’<t|'»'“l- 

employnient  on  a  stock  farm.  Here  he  sHidH''*'^ 

I'anl  work  as  a  common  hired  lal,mm  w 

delicate  constitution  -  but  hp  o-  ’  i  •  severe  for  his 

future  work  as  an  eco^oltS 

interests,  and  farm  hindrances  To  farm 

more  for  agriculture  than  for  other  braiUel  of  ’ ‘1 

was  who  picked  out  Governor  Mn,- J  ^  industry.  He  it 

the  Cabinet  as  Secretarv  of  A  '  urged  his  selection  for 

•lualifiedforthep  .:  ,  .  Lh  1  S'T  I"'"  t"'^ 

only  that  he  felt  perhaps  ^tron"  d  r!!,"".'  "".’'"“"I' 

hailing  in  health  thp  h  ^ f  nther  directions. 

He  drifted  to  Chicago,  and  wo"  klTT^Vn'm  k^  'k"'" 

and  he  aeeuJ::it‘c'L;':i<l^rp|:;f.:';:;''i;;--’‘'  '>-■  -1.  in^hand! 
traits.  He  never  scorned  small  thinirs  making  por¬ 

ous  was  ready  to  do  whitevpi-  I  '  i  r  '  "lien  more  iirosper- 

forte.  A  short  ex|,erience  as  reporter"„;.  a"! 
to  an  engagement  with  the  J^rJrie  Farmer  Tl 

a  good  deal  of  attention  to  pfniin  •  fins  journal  gives 

attach^  soon  had  a  fitting  field  forifi" 

was  in  the  Department  of  Quenes  ii/  this  ft 

liecame  known  as  an  entomologist  Hi  ^ 

tion  were  thoroufrh  cirtvln  .  pioce.sses  of  investiga- 

developnients,  and  noting  with  through  their  different 

fn  he ’enlist::;  -  f  t  aC  taT"" 

Illinois,  distended  six  n.onths  lat:  ’  a  ltd 

/VmWe  Farmer  where  he  worked  ^n’tiri  8, iK  -'i  "Te 

selected  to  fill  the  office  of  St  itp  Ft  f  i  •  Hiat  year  he  was 

few  of  the  scholars  of  It  slate  ht  7* 

real  genius  among  them  •  but  the  U  lunl  a 

liis  invaluable  services.  The  office  vv-'t "’^“‘lu^^l'eml 
the  bugological  department  Witl,  ‘  ''i  «l>oken  of  as 

own  assistant  and  1  is  o,  iav  i  1  ^  I’-'* 

"i-.™,.,  „i. ...... ,  - 
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one  of  those  elegant  reports  now  must  pay  a  round  sum  for  it. 
Darwin  found  out  the  author  and  corresponded  with  him.  He 
became  rapidly  world  famous.  Modest  and  eternally  busy,  he 
was  only  ambitious  to  crowd  on  investigation. 

In  1878  France  sent  him  a  gold  medal  in  honor  of  his  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  nature  of  the  phyloxera,  and  remedy  for  its  rav¬ 
ages  in  the  vineyards.  In  the  same  year  the  United  States 
appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  Rocky  Mounbiin  locust, 
which  was  then  ravaging  Kansas  and  several  other  states.  Riley 
was  chairman  of  this  commission.  The  loss  to  agriculture  was 
enormous.  The  work  done  by  the  commission  was  exhaustive 
and  from  that  time  the  battle  with  the  locust  was  carried  on 
intelligently  and  successfully.  True  to  his  instincts  for  knowing 
all  about  a  subject  Riley  organized  a  company  of  friends  to  try 
the  value  of  the  locust  for  food.  He  showed  that  nothing  but 
foolish  prejudice  prevented  the  extensive  use  of  the  insect  as  it  is 
used  in  other  lands.  Eaten  in  souj)s,  with  honey,  or  fried,  the 
locust  was  j)ronounced  j)alatable  and  nourishing.  Although 
invited  at  this  time  to  several  states  as  entomologist.  Dr.  Riley 
hereafter  spent  his  time  till  shortly  before  his  death  in  ^he  service 
of  the  United  States.  Presenting  his  magnificent  collection  of 
insects  to  the  National  Museum,  he  proceeded  to  make  it  une- 
([ualled  in  comj)leteues8  and  value.  His  special  investigations 
were  turned  to  the  cotton  worm,  the  hop  louse,  and  the  cian- 
berry  disease.  His  discoveries  were  innumerable.  He  himself 
valued  very  highly  tlie  discovery  of  an  insecticide,  and  the 
invention  of  a  method  of  ap})lying  it  to  vegetation.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  kerosene  oil  churned  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and 
sprayed  through  a  nozzle  of  his  own  devising,  over  foliage.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  “s{)raying  era,”  which  is  saving  annually 
millions  of  dollars  to  our  fruit  growers.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  go  back  of  this  work  of  Riley,  witliout  practically  abandoning 
orcliarding  altogether.  One  of  the  most  interesting  achievements 
of  his  genius  was  the  introduction  into  California  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Vedalia  Cardinalis,  called  a  “lad}’  bird,”  to  prey  on  the  scale 
bug  that  was  ruining  the  orange  groves.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  was  so  complete  as  to  add  enormously  to  Riley’s  repu¬ 
tation. 

There  was  something  almost  prophetic  in  the  professor’s  method 
of  handling  data.  “Oh  there  is  no  (question  about  it,”  he  would 
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say.  “Yes,  yes;  but  see  here."  Then  out  came  his  microscojje, 
and  a  brief  exposition  of  facts :  and  you  could  see  he  was  not  a 
mere  guesser.  I  remember  that  wlien  he  was  sent  into  New  York 
State  to  investigate  the  hop  louse  that  was  destroying  the  vine  and 
wasting  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  he  published  a  report 
that  at  first  met  the  almost  unanimous  contradiction  of  scientists 
and  the  sneers  of  many.  But  he  was  right.  He  averred  that 
this  peculiar  aphis  spent  the  early  part  of  its  career  on  the  plum 
trees ;  and  from  them  at  a  certain  generation  migrated  to  the  hop 
lields.  Among  others  the  present  writer  demonstrated  that  Kiley 
had  made  a  blunder;  but  it  turned  out  he  was  right. 

Working  night  and  day,  with  nerves  always  at  tension,  the 
man  was  sure  to  kill  himself.  In  fact  his  health  broke  down 
many  years  ago.  He  was  then  compelled  to  abate  somewhat  of 
Ids  energy,  and  to  seek  to  recover  his  vigor  by  trips  away  from 
Washington.  But  wherever  he  went  he  worked  ;  he  could  not 
help  it.  He  lectured  before  half  a  dozen  universities;  at  all 
sorts  of  scientific  gatherings  and  conventions.  In  fact  Kiley 
never  stopped  lecturing. 

Riley  af^a  companion  was  charming.  Opinionated  and  always 
self-willed  he  was  always  good  natured  and  generally  light  hearted. 
He  found  immense  joy  in  every  direction.  Games  he  entered 
into,  like  work,  with  infinite  zest ;  and  somehow  he  always  beat 
you  even  if  you  worsted  him  —  for  he  could  talk  you  down  in 
two  minutes.  He  enjoyed  prestidigitation  and  was  for  some  time 
I>efore  death  deeply  interested  in  aeronautics. 
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GEORGE  M.  STEELE,  LL.  I).,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

IT  is  unfortunate  tluit  the  advocates  of  a  system  excellent  iu 
itself,  should  bring  into  and  endeavor  to  make  a  part  of  it  a 
})rinciple  regarded  as  false  by  the  great  majority  of  thinking  men, 
and  which,  even  if  true,  would  add  nothing  to  its  value.  It  is 
apt  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  laudable  features  presented. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  a  certain  class  of  writers  who 
claim  to  represent  the  New  Education.  They  assert  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  it  an  old  dogma  several  times  repudiated  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  but  never  wholly  annihilated,  namely,  that 
human  actions  are  determined  by  motives  and  not  by  personal 
agency.  It  was  maintained  by  the  old  stoics  and  others  as  an 
essential  of  general  philosophy,  but  was  subsequently  discarded. 
It  reasserted  itself  on  various  subsequent  occasions  with  the  same 
ultimate  result.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it 
rea[)peared  in  great  force  as  the  tenet  of  a  numerous  and  powerful 
theological  party  and  subsidiary  to  its  paramount  theory  concern¬ 
ing  the  Divine  government.  Some  of  the  ablest  intellects  of 
their  times  gave  their  power  to  its  support,  none  with  greater 
effect  than  our  New  England  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  “unan¬ 
swerable  ”  argument  still  lingers,  but  only  as  a  memory.  Yet 
the  great  religious  bodies  with  which  this  was  virtually  a  solemn 
article  of  faith,  now  almost  universally  repudiate  it.  Its  present 
reappearance  is  not  so  much  a  survival  as  a  revival  of  a  many 
times  discarded  dogma,  and  this  time  it  comes  up  professing  itself 
to  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  Ilerbartian  system  of  education. 
The  system  will  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  merits  survive,  but  the 
dogma  intended  to  be  ingrafted  will  meet  with  its  accustomed 
fate. 

Wliether  the  will  may  be  educated  depends  upon  the  decision 
of  the  question  whether  it  is  a  cause  or  an  effect.  If  it  is  “  the 
result  of  activities,”  if  its  action  is  always  and  only  “due  to 
excess  of  desire,”  as  averred  by  Mr.  Gilbert,*  the  education  must 
have  to  do,  not  with  the  Will,  but  with  certain  conditions  prece¬ 
dent  to  its  action. 

*  Education  for  October,  p.  97. 
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That  the  Will  is  not  an  entity  but  a  })o\ver,  is  .maintained  by 
nearly  all  who  believe  in  personal  freedom,  and  is  admitted, 
theoretically  at  least,  by  many  who  believe  in  the  determining 
force  of  motives.  Yet  many  practically  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  power,  or  that  the  Will  has  any  positive  function,  since  it 
can  only  yield  to  the  strongest  desire,  and  is  a  mere  resultant  of 
other  forces.  Probably  not  all  who  take  this  position  would  deny 
the  definition  of  the  Will  as  the  })Ower  by  which  the  mind  deter¬ 
mines  what  action  it  shall  take ;  but  to  acce[)t  such  a  definition 
would  be  inconsistent,  and  it  would  hardly  lx;  possible  to  formu¬ 
late  one  having  any  real  content  that  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  dogma  of  the  strongest  motive  as  the  sole  determining 
power. 

The  difference  between  the  “  caiisationist  ”  and  the  “  freedom- 
ist  ”  is  that  the  latter  holds  that  in  every  rational  being  there  is 
a  certain  personal  power  not  independent  of,  but  superior  to,  all 
motives,  and  capable  of  determining  action,  while  the  former 
denies  any  such  superior  power.  The  notion  that  the  mind  in 
willing  must  follow  the  strongest  motive  is,  as  already  intimated, 
a  pure  dogma,  and  unlike  some  other  dogmas,  wholly  inca[)able 
of  proof.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  difference  in  the  power  of 
motives  and  tjiat  this  is  perceptible  enough  when  this  difference 
is  very  great,  but  not  easily  discernible  when  it  is  small  —  just 
as  there  is  palpable  difference  between  a  small  boy  and  a  full-grown 
man,  while  the  point  at  which  boyhood  closes  and  manhood 
begins  is  not  determinable.  There  is  no  means  of  precisely  meas¬ 
uring  two  motives  nearly  balanced  ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  whether  the  mind  follows  the  stronger  or  the  weaker; 
unless  we  assume  that  it  is  determined  by  its  effect.  But  that 
effect  is  the  very  point  in  question,  and  the  assumption  is  a  clear 
case  of  begging  the  question.  The  believer  in  a  personal  cause 
must  deny  that  the  action  is  the  effect  of  motive  alone. 

It  does  not  at  all  relieve  the  situation  to  argue,  as  does  Presi¬ 
dent  DeGarmo  with  much  energy,  that  motives  of  various  kinds 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  actions  of  the  mind.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  one  denies  this.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  recent 
writer  of  any  repute  has  maintained  that  the  Will  is  an  inde[)end- 
ent  power  acting  without  reference  to  motives.  It  is  asserted 
over  and  over  again  by  those  who  contend  for  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  mind  that  it  never  acts  except  in  view  of  motives. 
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Its  essential  function  is  that  of  choice.,  and  choice  implies  two  or 
more  objects,  and  these  objects  in  the  case  of  the  Will  are  pro¬ 
posed  acts  prompted  by  dilferent  motives.  Here,  as  President 
Hopkins  conclusively  shows  (notwithstanding  Mr.  Gilbert’s  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  contrary),  the  mind  acts  with  absolute  freedom 
from  any  sort  of  coercion.*  This  is  the  chief  function  of  the 
Will.  As  Doctor  Hopkins  maintains  it  has  another,  that  of  voli¬ 
tion,  the  effort  of  the  mind  to  carry  its  choice  into  effect,  and  the 
nece.ssary  seijuence  of  the  choice  while  the  choice  is  free.  The 
volition  is  dependent  on  the  choice  and  so  has  in  it  an  element  of 
nece.ssity.f  It  does  not  follow  that  because  motives  influence  the 
mind  they  control  it.  A  condition  is  clearly  not  the  same  as  a 
cause.  A  stone  resting  on  a  su[)port  some  distance  above  the 
ground,  will  fall  to  the  ground  if  the  sup})ort  be  removed.  But 
the  removal  of  the  support  is  not  the  cause  of  its  falling  —  that  is 
gravitation;  the  other  is  only  condition. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  these  intluences  are  very  powerful 

—  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  resist  them,  very  hard.  But  this  is  not 
at  all  the  same  as  to  say  they  are  irresistible.  When  they  impel 
towards  evil  action  they  constitute  what  we  call  temptation.  It 
is  through  resistance  to  this  that  force  of  character  is  created  and 
cultivated.  It  is  probable  that  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
motives  thus  presented  are  vicious  or  unhealthy.  In  a  majority 
of  instances  men  perform  acts  that  are  prudent  and  wise  and 
right,  because  there  is  substantially  no  motive  to  do  otherwise. 
As  said  before,  a  person  never  does  anything  that  he  has  no 
motive  for  doing ;  and  yet  the  motive  only  furnishes  a  condition 
and  is  not  a  cause.  Here  we  must  insist  on  the  personal  element 

—  and  the  essence  of  personality  is  the  causative  power  of  the 
soul  and  its  superiority  to  all  desires  and  impulses.  It  must  have 
not  merely  a  casting  vote,  but  is  an  original  causal  and  controll¬ 
ing  force. 

Whatever  is  valuable  in  the  Herbartian  philosophy  of  education 

—  and  its  value  is  unquestionably  great  —  may  have  quite  as  full 
and  far  more  prolitable  play  on  the  theory  of  a  controlling  per¬ 
sonal  element  acting  in  view  of  reason  and  under  a  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  exposed  to  tlie  influence  of  numerous  and  vari¬ 
ously  related  motives  but  uncoerced  by  them.  It  is  a  part  —  a 
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very  large  part — of  the  business  of  instruction  and  training  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  pupil  the  highest  and  noblest  motives,  to 
suppress  the  lower  and  baser,  and  thus  to  lead  to  the  formation 
of  right  and  wholesome  habits  ;  for  habits  of  themselves  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  powerful  of  motives.  It  seems  very  much  like 
treason  to  the  cause  which  some  of  our  educational  writers 
assume  to  represent,  to  assert  its  dependence  on  a  dogma  that 
probably  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  intelligent  men  prac¬ 
tically  repudiate. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  })henomena  presented  in  the 
contention  of  those  who  hold  that  tlie  mind  in  willing  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  motives,  is  the  desperate  struggle  to  make  the 
theory  consistent  with  personal  resi)onsibility.  It  is  true  that  a 
considerable  number  of  those  who  accept  this  doctrine  give  up 
the  attempt  and  virtually  claim  that  there  is  no  such  responsi¬ 
bility.  But  such  an  admission  would  l)e  fatal  to  the  maintenance 
of  it  as  an  element  in  a  system  of  pedagogical  philosophy. 
Hence  there  is  the  strenuous  but  futile  effort  to  somehow  recon¬ 
cile  the  two  principles.  Says  Mr.  John  Fiske,  “  The  Causationist, 
believing  that  the  volition  invariably  follows  the  strongest  motive, 
endeavors  to  increase  the  relative  strength  of  all  those  emotions 
whose  outcome  is  virtuous  and  upright  conduct,  while  he  strives 
to  weaken  those  feelings  whose  tendency  is  toward  base  and  igno¬ 
ble  conduct.  Knowing  that  by  continual  indulgence  desire  is 
reinforced,  while  by  constant  repression  it  is  enfeebled,  he  applies 
this  knowledge  to  the  control  of  the  Will  and  the  discipline  of 
the  character.”  All  this  is  substantially  true  and  is  generally 
practised  by  those  who  are  not  “  causationists,”  *  and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  peculiarly  applicable,  or  indeed,  applicable  at  all  to  those 
who  are.  For  on  this  theory  a  person  cannot  do  this  unless  he  is 
compelled  to  do  it  by  some  motive  stronger  than  any  motive  to 
do  otherwise,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  latter  very  fre¬ 
quently  exist. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  controverting  the  doctrine  of  the  inevitable 
control  of  the  mind  by  the  strongest  motive,  pertinently  asks, 
“  Why  should  a  Philip  II.  be  any  more  the  subject  of  moral  disap¬ 
probation  tlian  the  [)lague?”  “Why,  indeed,”  replies  Mr.  Fiske, 
“  unless  his  atrocious  crimes  are  to  be  inter})reted  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  outgrowth  of  a  character  wherein  good  motives  were 

»  Cosmic  Philosophy,  Vol.  II.,  p.  IS3. 
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impotent  and  bad  motives  were  all  powerful.”  This,  too,  is  true 
enough,  but  it  does  not  at  all  answer  the  question,  llow  do  we 
account  for  the  outgrowth  of  this  character,  or  for  the  character 
itself  so  as  to  form  any  just  ground  for  disapprobation?  Philip 
has  alwayif  acted  under  the  compulsion  of  the  strongest  motive 
then  present,  whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  and  he  could  not  help 
himself ;  or  else  there  was  a  time  when  he  had  personal  ability  to 
choose  the  better  motive  instead  of  the  worse ;  and  this  is  all  that 
is  meant  by  freedom  of  the  mind  in  willing.  Mr.  Fiske,  and 
those  who  think  with  him,  only  remove  the  difficulty  further  back 
but  nothing  whatever  is  accomplished  in  the  way  of  solution. 
It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Fiske  to  say  that  when  he  ventured  upon 
this  rash  reasoning  he  was  a  young  man  only  recently  out  of  col¬ 
lege.  He  might  not  use  it  now.  Hut  our  educational  writers 
who  have  accei)ted  this  theory  give  substantially  the  same  sort  of 
explanation.  Such  statements,  as  one  has  well  said,  are  not 
arguments  ;  they  are  ejaculations. 

The  (question  ies[)ecting  education  in  relation  to  the  Will,  is 
entirely  similar  to  that  of  a  science  of  history.  If  every  human 
act  is  only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causation  and  the  mind  has  no 
power  in  itself  to  modify  this  succession,  then,  of  course,  a  science 
of  history  is  easily  conceivable.  Hut  on  the  supposition  that  the 
mind  has  this  [)ower,  some  have  flatly  denied  the  possibility  of 
such  a  science.  Mr.  Fronde  stoutly  contends  that  no  such  a  sci¬ 
ence  is  thinkable.  Yet  I  do  not  see  why  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
most  radical  freedom  it  should  be  altogether  discarded.  Hy  sci¬ 
ence  we  mean  such  a  knowledge  of  the  causes,  forces,  laws,  con¬ 
ditions  and  relations  to  each  other  of  certain  groups  or  classes  of 
objects  as  will  enable  us  to  perceive  the  order  in  which  events 
follow  one  another.  In  astronomy,  for  instance,  we  know  so 
fully  those  particulars  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  at  least 
within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  that  we  have  almost  exact 
prevision  of  all  their  movements,  and  can  predict  with  unerring 
certainty  where  any  of  them  will  be  at  a  given  future  time.  Hut 
in  the  other  concrete  sciences,  as  even  Mr.  Fiske  admits,  “  there 
is  nothing  like  thoiough  and  systematic  prevision.”  “  When  we 
come  to  biology  and  psychology  the  power  of  accurate  prevision 
is  very  small ;  yet  no  one  denies  that  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
intelligence  conforms  to  fixed  and  ascertainable  laws.  In  soci- 
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ology,  we  must  expect  still  less  ability  to  predict.”  *  In  sociology 
is  to  be  included  history. 

As  jueviously  intimated,  every  sensible  person  admits  that 
motives  are  influential,  while  denying  that  they  have  controlling 
j)Ower.  Men  do  not  act  without  a  motive.  The  great  majority 
of  human  actions  are  severally  peiformed  under  the  influence  of 
virtually  a  single  motive,  that  is,  one  accompanied  by  no  conflict¬ 
ing  motive.  For  instance,  in  general,  no  one  voluntarily  j)uts  his 
hand  in  the  tire;  and  this  not  because  he  cannot,  but  simply 
because  he  does  not  want  to.  It  is  true  theie  have  been  exce[)- 
tions,  as  in  the  case  of  Mucius  Scaevola.  lint  for  all  j)ractical 
purposes  we  may  confidently  predict  of  any  individual  who  has 
an  opportunity  to  put  his  hand  in  the  fire,  that  he  will  not  do  so. 
'I'his  is  an  extreme  case,  but  by  no  means  a  solitary  one.  So 
large  is  the  proportion  of  human  actions  in  which  the  actors  yield 
to  certain  influences,  not  because  they  are  compelled  to,  but 
because  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  that  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  conceiving  such  a  science  of  history  as  is 
implied  in  discerning  a  natural  order  of  secjiience,  and  enabling 
us  to  determine  beforehand  in  a  general  way  what  that  order 
will  be. 

Analagous  to  this  is  the  process  of  popular  induction  on  which 
almost  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  ordinary  life  is  based.  Here 
we  judge  objects  and  events  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  yet 
with  entire  confidence  and  witliout  mi.sgiving.  “  We  judge  t)f 
the  taste  and  quality  of  food  or  fruits  which  we  eat  not  only  by 
eating  one  part  and  inferring  in  respect  to  the  remainder,  but 
before  eating  by  an  induction  founded  on  the  qualities  which  we 
discern  by  our  other  senses  —  i.  e.,  by  peculiarities  of  form,  struc¬ 
ture,  color  and  smell . We  do  the  same  with  articles 

of  medicine.  We  do  not  care  to  try  each  fresh  piece  of  rhubarb, 
or  taste  of  every  new  parcel  of  arsenic  or  strychnine  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  actual  experience,  that  the  signs  by  w'hich  we  have 
known  the  substance  to  be  rhubarb  or  strychnine  show  that  it 

will  act  medicinally  or  destroy  life . We  learn  by 

trial,  that  certain  kinds  of  soil  and  certain  processes  of  culture 
are  favorable  to  the  vine,  the  strawberry,  the  rose  and  the  tulip. 
We  derive  rules  which  we  assume  will  always  apply  to  these 
plants.  In  the  department  of  science  we  develop  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  from  a  quantity  of  water,  and  believe  that  water,  when- 

•  Cosmic  Philosophy,  Vol.  II.,  p.  170. 
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ever  treated  in  a  similar  way,  will  give  the  same  gcases.”  *  Here 
we  have  no  exact  and  infallible  science ;  and  yet  it  is  hy  no 
means  unscientific,  and  is  well  spoken  of  as  “  the  science  of  com¬ 
mon  things.”  In  this  sense  as  well  as  largely  in  the  case  of  the 
concrete  sciences  there  may  be  a  science  of  history  even  on  the 
assumption  of  a  personal  power  siii)erior  to  all  other  motive 
forces. 

As  there  is  no  objection  to  admitting  the  possibility  of  a  science 
of  history  under  its  proper  and  natural  limitations,  so  there  is  no 
inconsistency  in  asserting  the  transcendent  importance  in  educa¬ 
tion  of  bringing  the  mind  of  the  child  and  youth  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  purest  and  highest  devices  operating  as  motives,  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  as  an  indefeasible  doctrine  that 
there  is  in  every  rational  soul  a  power  not  independent  of  motives 
and  yet  superior  to  all  environment  and  all  heredity  and  that  has 
a  final  voice  in  all  matters  of  choice. 

One  can  but  deplore  the  apparent  want  of  candor  in  those  who 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  compulsory  motive  in  all  human  action 
and  still  })rofess  to  believe  in  individual  responsibility.  If  there 
be  any  principle  spontaneously  and  universally  accepted  by 
unprejudiced  men  of  all  grades  in  society,  the  principle  that  no 
individual  is  responsible  for  what  he  is  compelled  to  do  is  such  an 
one.  All  the  arguments  of  the  greatest  reasoners  in  the  world  to 
the  effect  that  a  man  is  inevitably  controlled  by  motives  wliich  he 
himself  did  not  create  in  whole  or  in  part,  can  eradicate  the  con¬ 
viction  either  in  the  lowliest  or  in  the  loftiest  person  that  lioth 
he  and  every  other  person  is  responsible  for  his  conduct.  All 
government  divine  and  human,  domestic,  ecclesiastic  and  national 
testify  to  this  fact.  All  human  languages  inevitably  iinjily 
the  same  principle.  What  is  implied  in  the  expressions  “a  strong 
will”  and  a  “weak  will”?  What  use  have  we  for  such  words  as 
guilt  and  innocence,  of  condemnation  and  approval,  of  virtue  and 
vice,  of  sin  and  piety,  of  even  conscience  itself,  on  any  other  sup¬ 
position?  What  do  we  mean  by  “self-control,”  if  there  is  no  self 
that  is  superior  to  extraneous  motives?  The  very  fact  that  some 
men  are  without  self-control  and  are  thus  subject  to  the  strongest 
motives  and  are  therefore  not  held  responsible  for  their  conduct 
—  such  as  idiots,  insane  persons  and  somnambulists,  while  in  the 
condition  implied  —  involves  the  same  truth.  A  man  crazy  with 
drink,  is  not  under  self-control  and  is  subject  to  the  highest 
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motive  at  the  time.  It  is  true  that  on  the  theory  of  free-ageiicy 
while  in  his  normal  condition,  he  is  held  responsible  for  getting 
drunk,  but  he  cannot  be  properly  held  so  on  the  contrary  theory. 

In  this  universal  and  spontaneous  conviction  lies  the  partial 
antidote  to  the  vicious  teaching  proposed  by  some  who  assume  to 
be  leaders  and  interpreters  of  the  new  education.  So  far  as  they 
are  concerned  the  instruction  on  this  point  will  be  pernicious  and 
demoralizing;  and  yet  far  less  so  than  if  there  were  notin  the 
minds  of  even  callow  youth  a  certain  sterling  judgment  that 
practically  repudiates  such  teaching  even  when  theoretically 
accepting  it.  The  human  mind  generally  cannot  ho  brought  to 
renounce  its  own  personal  agency;  and  this  it  must  do  if  it  admits 
that  it  is  controlled  by  foices  which  it  does  not  create.  Nor  is 
the  matter  helped  by  removing  the  dilliculty  two  or  twenty  or 
fifty  stages  back  ;  the  strongest  motive  is  still  in  evidence  and 
still  needs  to  be  explained. 

Not  any  more  candid  is  the  assertion  of  belief  in  personal  free¬ 
dom  and  ex{)laining  it  as  consisting  in  freedom  to  do  what  one 
has  been  com[)elled  to  choose  to  do.  'hhere  is  no  such  freedom. 
We  cannot  always  do  what  we  have  chosen  or  willed  to  do.  And 
if  we  could  it  would  he  only  the  freedom  that  water  has  t(t  run 
down  hill,  or  smoke  to  lise  in  the  air,  or  gun[)owder  to  explode 
when  touched  by  a  spark  of  fire,  d'hey  cannot  help  themselves  ! 

What  education,  then,  has  to  do  in  relation  to  the  Will,  is  ( 1  ) 
to  cultivate  a  strong  will  in  opposition  to  a  weak  one.  If  an  indi¬ 
vidual  accepts  the  notion  that  he  must  always  yield  to  a  strong 
motive  however  bad  it  is,  unless  there  is  a  stiongei’  gooil  motive, 
he  will  easily  come  to  let  himself  drift  the  victim  of  his  desires 
and  impulses  till  he  loses  all  powei'  of  self  assertion  and  self- 
control  and  becomes  a  mere  wreck.  If  he  recognizes  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  superiority  to  environment  and  acts  mxni  it,  he  will 
gradually  come  to  a  position  where  the  lower  and  unworthy 
motives  will  virtually  cease  to  affect  him  and  he  will  have  an 
experience  of  perfect  freedom.  Decision  of  character  is  here 
involved  and  is  one  of  the  very  foremost  qualities  of  a  great  per¬ 
sonality.  This  is  the  main,  perhaps  we  may  say,  the  sole  business 
of  education  upon  the  Will  in  its  strictly  pro{)er  functions. 

(2.)  For  the  rest  the  general  training  of  the  mind  has  large  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the  Will. 
There  must  be  large  intelligence  in  order  that  choice  may  br^ 
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fairly  made.  There  must  lie  a  vigorous  judgment  and  good  rea¬ 
soning  j)o\ver  in  older  to  determine  wisely.  There  must  be  on 
the  part  of  teacdiers  and  guardians  as  far  as  possible  —  and  that 
is  very  far  —  the  furnishing  of  the  best  motives  and  the  most 
wholesome  environment;  and  on  the  part  of  the  subject  a  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  power  to  kee[)  himself  under  the  best  influences, 
avoiding  situations  on  the  one  hand  where  evil  motives  form  a 
force  of  strong  temptation,  and  seeking  those  in  which  the  incen¬ 
tives  to  noble  conduct  abound;  cultivating  also  his  power  of  self- 
control  and  selection  of  the  best,  and  habituating  himself  to  the 
saciifice  of  the  lower  however  [tleasurable,  and  accepting  the 
higher,  however  j)ainful. 

(3.)  Above  all,  let  the  pu[)il  be  taught  that  there  is  in  him  a 
personal  power  that  is  not  in  com[)ulsory  subjection  to  any  other; 
that  he  is  not  the  “  victim  of  circumstances,”  but  may  determine 
his  own  character  and  his  own  destiny ;  and  that  the  way  to  per¬ 
fect  liberty  and  perfect  indei)endence  is  by  steadil^s  and  if  it 
may  be,  jiainfully,  mastering  all  motives  to  pernicious  pleasure, 
however  strong  they  may  be,  and  by  yielding  always  to  the  highest 
motives,  whether  they  lie  strong  or  weak. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  JilJiLE  HlSTORr  IN  THE  GRADED 

SCHOOLS. 

MISS  11.  \V.  rOOHK,  BOSTON. 

IF  one  feature  more  than  anotlier  cliaractei i/.es  the  present  age, 
it  is  progressiveness.  There  is  no  fact  of  civilization  that 
does  not  sliow  advance,  no  art  nr  science  that  does  not  emphati¬ 
cally  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  modern  Micawhers,  waiting  for 
something  to  happen,  Imt  rather  are  exercising  all  our  powers  to 
cause  something  to  happen. 

Our  educators  have  been  hy  no  means  the  last  to  feel  this 
(juickening  impulse.  Our  schools  have  been  laised  to  higher 
standards,  and  our  teachers  yearly  required  to  be  more  edicient. 
The  old  “dame’s  school  ”  of  our  ancestors  serves  now  merely  as  a 
source  of  amusement,  and  is  interesting  only  as  one  step  in  the 
progress  of  education. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  give  pupils  in  grammar  grades  a 
more  general  knowledge  than  heretofore.  Kealizing  that  many 
children  never  go  beyond  that  grade,  school  authorities  have 
introduced  into  the  courses  of  study  a  treatment  of  the  general 
and  simpler  of  the  principles  of  branches  taught  formerly  only  in 
the  high  schools,  such  as  physiology,  book-keeping,  botany,  [ihys- 
ics,  algebra  and  liatin. 

The  introduction  of  these  branches  is,  I  know,  subject  to  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  ;  but  the  more  progressive  schools  surely  have 
them  in  their  courses  of  study.  I  want  to  enter  a  plea  for  one 
other,  however,  that  is  the  Bible.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Bible  in  schools  is  an  old  and  hackneyed  one.  It  has 
been  well  exploited ;  teachers  have  been  dismissed,  superintend¬ 
ents  have  been  removed  and  members  of  school  committees  have 
been  elected  or  defeated  upon  this  single  issue.  It  is,  however, 
as  a  work  of  inspiration  and  the  book  upon  winch  the  religious 
sentiment  of  ('hristendom  turns  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  argument.  Its  reading  considered  as  an  act  of  worship,  and 
its  teaching  construed  into  widely  varying  views  have  led  to  radi¬ 
cal  differences  of  opinion.  It  is  not  in  this  light  that  I  would 
have  it  considered.  It  has  a  different  bearing  which,  in  the  eager- 
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ness  to  defend  doctrines  or  protect  the  youthful  mind  from  false 
imj)ressions,  is  often  i<rnored.  It  has  a  secular  bearing,  and  it 
surely  ought  to  be  the  function  of  every  public  school  to  give 
children  a  knowledge  of  this  book  in  this  light. 

It  is  a  fact  greatly  to  be  dejdored  that  there  is  not  only  among 
young  [)eople,  but  in  society  in  geneial,  great  ignorance  of  the 
historical  facts  of  the  Bible.  Children  will  repeat  whole  poems 
by  our  more  common  writers,  who  cannot  say  as  many  verses 
from  the  Scriptures.  Young  ladies  will  glibly  discuss  Browning 
or  Spencer,  who  cannot  repeat  one  of  the  Beatitudes.  Not  many 
months  ago  I  heard  a  class  in  Physical  (Geography  recite  upon  the 
subject  of  volcanoes,  and,  in  course  of  the  recitation,  mention  was 
made  of  Mt.  Ararat.  The  teacher  asked  for  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  this  mountain,  and  but  four  of  twenty-five  indicated  by 
any  expression  that  they  had  ever  heard  of  it  before,  yet  Mt. 
yKtna  was  as  familiar  to  them  as  Ithe  mountain  that  they  could 
see  from  the  class-room  window. 

We  insist  that  our  children  be  taught  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  and  we  are  almost  as  persistent  regarding  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  We  want  them  to  know  the  stories  of  Grecian  and  Homan 
history,  yet  the  curriculum  that  includes  any  study  of  the 
Hebrews  is  rare  indeed.  Children  love  to  hear  and  tell  the  story 
of  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  and  the  Virgin  Queen,  they  get  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  the  tale  of  (ieneral  Putnam  and  the  wolf,  and  that  of 
the  brave  Iloratius.  Is  not  the  account  of  Joseph  just  as  inter¬ 
esting,  and  was  not  David  as  brave  as  Iloratius?  No  book  is  so 
common  —  everyone  does,  or,  at  least,  may  possess  one;  and  yet 
there  is  this  painful  ignorance  regarding  it.  Truly,  in  the  midst 
fo  riches  we  are  poor. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  from  the  book  itself.  .There  are 
many  good  histories  written  for  children  of  all  ages,  and  many  are 
absolutely  unsectarian.  It  is  even  better  in  many  cases  to  use  a 
history,  as  a  study  of  the  book  directly  might  often  lead  to  doc¬ 
trinal  discussions  which  in  public  schools  are  so  often  worse  than 
profitless,  that  they  should  be  eschewed  entirely. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  a  study  of  this 
work  seems  to  me  to  be  the  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  its 
stories  in  the  study  of  English.  There  are  few  writers  who  do 
not  show  a  knowledge  of  its  pages  and  use  that  knowledge  to 
beautify  and  strengthen  their  own  works,  and  in  many  cases 
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writers  have  copied  verbatim.  Now  as  Knglish  is,  or  should  be, 
taught  four  yeais  iii  the  higli  scdiools,  this  study  can  but  be  not 
only  a  valuable  pre[)aration  for  the  high  school,  but  an  indispensa 
ble  one.  Milton  cannot  be  read  oi’  taught  intelligently  without 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Scott  loves  to  allude  to  King  Rich¬ 
ard,  the  “  unshorn  Samson  of  the  isle.”  Shakespeare  says,  “  A 
Daniel  come  to  judgment”;  and  innumerable  are  such  allusions 
that  are  meaningless  without  an  understamling  of  their  origin. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  this  is  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
School.  I  admit  that  the  Sunday  School  does  do  a  good  deal  to 
accomplish  this  desired  end,  but  it  does  not  do  enough,  d'he 
recitations  being  .seven  days  apart  and  too  often  then  not  com¬ 
pulsory  upon  the  [)U[)il,  the  im[)ression  is  not  so  lasting  as  it 
should  be.  Then  again  the  more  special  function  of  the  Sunday 
School  is  to  show  the  moral  bearing  of  the  truths  taught.  This 
is  sometimes  tinged  with  a  doctrinal  bias,  though  not  so  much 
as  formerly.  The  Sunday  School  does  a  great  deal  towards 
accomplishing  this  end,  in  many  cases  it  docs  all  that  theie  is 
done  ;  but  earnest  j)arents  —  mothers,  do  more  by  ten-fold.  I  low 
many  teachers  have  experienced  the  comfort  of  one  or  more  pupils 
who,  hy  their  intelligence  show  that  they  have  been  taught  by 
pious  mothers  and  have  come  from  homes  where  the  family  inllu- 
ence  was  always  towards  intelligence  and  nobility  of  character. 
Such  a  pupil  is  often  the  means  of  furnishing  the  only  bright  spot 
in  a  dreary  hour. 

Then  is  it  not  as  important  that  the  children  in  our  grammar 
schools  should  be  taught  Bible  history  as  Latin  ?  Will  they  not 
find  a  familiarity  with  its  pages  as  valuable  to  them  in  later  years 
as  a  knowledge  of  quadratics?  Should  not  the  courses  of  study 
for  giaded  schools  give  some  attention  to  this  much-neglected 
study  and  the  instruction  that  is  now  delegated  to  the  Sunday 
School  and  parents  be  made  compulsory  by  its  position  in  the 
public  school  curriculum? 
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EDITORIAL. 

ri^IIK  departineut  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
-I-  Association  will  hold  its  next  annual  session  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  on  the  IHth,  IDth  and  20th  of  this  month.  The  attendance 
under  the  vi<j;orous  presidency  of  Hon.  L.  H.  Jones  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
promises  to  be  exceptionally  good.  Among  the  live  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  are :  What  is  the  True  Function  or  Essence  of  Supervision  ; 
What  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  (ilrade  meeting;  Courses 
of  Pedagogical  Study  as  Related  to  Professional  Improvement  in  a 
corps  of  City  Teachers ;  Some  Factors  in  Rural  Education  in  the  United 
States ;  The  Vocation  of  the  Teacher ;  The  necessity  for  Five  Coordi¬ 
nate  Croups  in  Course  of  Study;  What  Correlations  of  Studies  seem 
Advisable  and  Possible  in  the  Present  State  of  Advancement  in  Teach¬ 
ing  ;  Concentration  of  Studies  as  a  means  of  Developing  Character ; 
What  should  the  High  School  do  for  the  Craduate  of  the  Elementary 
School ;  What  should  the  College  and  University  do  for  the  Craduate  of 
the  High  School,  etc.,  etc.  Among  those  participating  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  will  be  Wm.  T.  Harris,  J.  G.  Schurman,  W.  N.  Hailman,  E.  E. 
White,  Charles  DeCarmo,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  C.  B.  Gil¬ 
bert,  F.  W.  Parker,  James  L.  Hughes,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  James  H. 
Baker,  O.  H.  Cooper,  Joseph  Sw’ain,  A.  S.  Whitney,  S.  N.  Inglis, 
L.  B.  Evans,  W.  8.  Sutton,  Edward  C.  Delano,  C.  A.  Babcock,  F. 
'I'l’endley,  J.  H.  Phillips,  Miss  E.  C.  Davis,  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  and 
others.  We  trust  this  meeting  will  be  full  of  stimulating  thought  and 
mental  uplift  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  country. 

The  development  of  a  normal  school  on  broad  lines  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  presents  some  interesting  features.  The  school  was 
organized  about  two  years  ago,  under  the  administration  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  with  Mr.  George  11.  Cliff  as 
principal.  A  commodious  new  building  was  occupied  Nov.  1,  1893. 
The  aim  has  been  from  the  first  to  confine  the  work  to  strictly  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation.  It  has  had,  therefore,  to  “carve  a' way  for 
itself,  for  it  has  had  practically,  no  model  to  imitate ;  the  Boston  Nor¬ 
mal  School  (the  only  other  school  which  has  the  same  length  of  course) 
being  limited  in  facilities  and  curriculum.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  work  which  the  committee  and  faculty  of  the  school  have  done  is 
remarkable,  and  already  educators  in  other  places  are  turning  their  eyes 
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to  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  advice  and  suggestion.”  One 
of  the  problems  which  has  been  met  is  that  of  dealing  successfully  vvith 
large  numbers  of  pupils  in  laboratory  and  manual  training  work.  What 
lias  been  done  under  the  able  leadership  of  Professor  Skidmore  toward 
solving  dilliculties  of  this  kind  is  of  the  highest  educational  value.  He 
was  fortunate  in  being  called  to  the  work  before  the  school  building 
was  finished,  and  was  thus  able  to  arrange  the  rooms  given  to  his 
department  in  the  best  manner,  d'he  students’  tables  contain  several 
novel  features  which  have  been  adopted  elsewhere,  and  are  designed  to 
economize  space.  The  list  of  new  designs  or  essentially  modified  old 
ones,  which  Professor  Skidmore  has  made  to  meet  the  conditions 
imposed,  is  already  a  long  one  and  is  being  continuall}’  extended. 
Numerous  changes  have  been  made  in  the  outline  of  studies,  from  the 
standard  arrangement  of  subjects,  and  good  results  have  followed. 
This  great  school  is  a  pioneer  in  many  new'  methods  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  advance  the  students  of  higher  education  in  this  country. 

WE  print  in  this  number  of  Education  an  exceedingly  able  and 
readable  presentation  of  one  side  of  a  time-honored  cpiestion, 
—  the  place  and  value  of  the  Classics  in  modern  Education.  No  one 
can  read  the  Honorable  Mr.  Winchester’s  crisp  and  gracefid  paragrapjis 
without  feeling  the  charm  of  his  style,  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions, 
and  the  force  of  his  persuasive  rhetoric.  We  are  fairly  carried  away 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  for  the  time  being,  on  the  wings  of  his  swift  and 
powerful  thought;  very  much  as  we  are  sometimes  affected  by  the  cum¬ 
ulative  evidence  and  skillful  eloipience  of  some  special  pleader  at  the 
bar  or  in  the  pulpit,  where  a  position  has  been  antecedently  taken  and 
every  thing  is  made  to  tell  in  its  establishment,  the  other  side  being 
altogether  withheld  or  at  least  held  over  for  a  hearing  on  another  day. 
Wise  men  know  that  every  question  has  two  sides,  and  so  they  learn  to 
suspend  judgment  until  both  have  had  a  hearing.  We  hope  that  as 
able  a  champion  as  the  Honorable  Mr.  Winchester  will  be  found  to 
defend  in  our  pages  the  critical  and  analytical  method  of  classical 
study,  which  certainly  has  great  value  and  is  of  real  practical  use  in 
many  waj’s  in  the  activities  of  common  and  professional  life.  After 
this  other  special  plea  shall  have  been  presented  we  fancy  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  will  be  reached  that  neither  the  literary  nor  the  grammatical 
method  should  be  followed  exclusively,  but  that  ev’ery  pupil  should 
study  the  classics  in  both  wa3's.  In  fact  we  have  never  yet  known  a 
teacher  who  followed  one  method  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  We  do 
not  see  how  a  student  could  properly  appreciate  the  literary  beauties  of 
Vergil’s  Aeneid  or  the  rhythmic  music  of  the  Odyssey  or  the  magnilicent 
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eloquence  of  Cicero’s  or  Demosthenes’  Orations  wlio  could  not  conju¬ 
gate  or  describe  the  force  of  theseciueuce  of  tenses.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  one  who  confined  himself  to  matters  of  derivation  and  con¬ 
struction  would  grow  dull  and  unresponsive  to  the  higher  and  finer 
things  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  authors  whose  mere  irordu  he  was 
studying.  The  problem  reduces  to  the  old  one  of  the  proper  end  of  all 
educational  processes.  Is  that  end  the  imparting  of  information  only, 
or  is  it  discipline,  mental  and  spiritual  training,  the  literal  education 
(e  and  duro)  of  the  entire  man?  The  true  answer  is,  both.  Every 
pupil’s  mind  must  be  stored  with  facts  and  every  pupil’s  faculties  must 
be  [)roperty  disciplined  and  put  at  the  commaud  of  a  sovereign  will  that 
ix  free  to  chooxe  ludireen  mofires.  'I'he  study  of  the  languages  of  ancient 
peoples  is  excellent  for  both  purposes ;  and  in  our  opinion  it  will  be  a 
long  day  before  the  classics  will  lose  their  place  as  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  a  liberal  education. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  Ilcnrj’  Barnard  and  Horace  Mann 
were  opening  their  tremendous  batteries  of  expert  criticism  on 
the  poor  school  keeping  of  the  two  most  intelligent  states  of  the  Union, 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  of  Hartford,  then  among  the  foremost  of  .Vmerican 
thinkers  and  progressive  educators,  (piietly  remarked,  in  an  address  at 
the  dedication  of  the  first  state  normal  school  of  Connecticut,  that 
“  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  think  matters  were  quite  as  bad  as  were 
represented.”  It  is  the  chronic  infirmity  of  the  expert  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  mental  and  moral  training  to  test  the  general  condition  of 
society  by  its  appreciation  and  thorough  application  of  his  own  favorite 
professional  way  of  doing  things.  Certainly,  no  one  factor  in  human 
progress  is  of  more  importance  than  the  school,  and  yet  great  nationali¬ 
ties  have  been  brought  iq)  in  sight  of  the  higher  civilization  while  the 
masses  of  their  people  were  grossly  illiterate.  C'ertainly,  the  Golden 
Rule  is  the  central  law  of  business.  But  when  Professor  Herron  tells 
us  that  our  “pagan  business  ideas  and  practices,  down  East,  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  Ireland  of  the  new  Northwest,”  he  forgets  to  explain  his  own 
state,  Iowa,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  object-lessons  of  a 
great  commonwealth,  developed  in  a  single  generation,  that  the  history 
of  civilization  affords.  The  fact  is,  that  the  man  avIio  “puts  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket,”  and  tests  the  progress  of  mankind  by  the  success 
of  his  own  profession,  forgets  that  human  nature  “has  a  good  many 
strings  to  its  bow.”  Let  a  boy  break  his  little  finger  at  base  ball,  or 
“stub”  his  great  toe  into  a  jelly,  and,  for  a  month,  every  muscle  and 
nerve  in  his  body  takes  on  a  little  “  extra  work  ”  to  keep  the  boy  going. 
So,  in  society ;  if  the  school  is  weak,  the  parents  in  the  home,  the  par- 
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SOD  and  priest  in  the  church  —  everybody  that  is  anybody  in  the  coin- 
nuinity,  close  around  the  children  and  often  educate  them  in  a  broader 
and  more  profound  sense  than  even  a  model  school.  The  two  greatest 
men  the  Western  continent  has  produced  were  educated,  — Washington 
by  the  old  Colonial,  and  Lincoln  by  the  new  Western  American  life. 
(Jod  is  not  so  poor  an  economist  that  he  perils  the  fate  of  a  nation  on 
the  success  of  any  one  human  institution,  or  even  the  most  admirable 
method  of  human  culture.  In  the  Divine  Providence,  human  nature 
itself,  following  “The  light  that  enlighteneth  every  man,”  is  the  good 
Samaritan  that  perpetually  takes  in  charge  the  individual,  or  the  state ; 
“  stripped  and  wounded  and  half  dead,”  “  pours  in  oil  and  wine,  puts 
it  on  its  own  beast”  and  nurses  it  back  to  life  and  hope.  Indeed,  our 
entire  human  life  is  a  i)erj)etual  example  of  one  set  of  i)eoi)le  taking  up 
the  work  of  education  where  another  fails,  an  inferior  institution  for  tlie 
time,  redeeming  the  weakness  of  an  agency  in  itself  superior,  and  all 
sorts  of  people  “changing  work”  to  keep  the  great  drama  of  human 
life  from  lapsing  into  utter  decrepitude  .and  confusion.  'J'liis  docs  not 
mean  that  a  community  can  permanently  go  on  without  an  etfective 
system  of  schooling.  Hut  it  does  give  us  the  encouragement  that,  wliile 
any  American  state  or  neighborhood  is  learning  the  best  way  of  training 
young  America  for  gootl  citizenship,  that  generation  is  not  left  to  the 
perdition  of  barbarism  because  it  is  not  educated  according  to  the 
method  of  Doctor  Kice  or  Professor  anybody.  A  school,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  good,  was  made  for  man,  and  while  man  is  learning  the  best 
way  of  thinking,  acting  and  being,  a  thousand  blessed  agencies,  like 
ministering  angels,  are  at  work  to  save  him  from  his  ignorance,  his 
blunders  and  his  sins.  Let  us  all,  good  schoolmen  and  women,  do  our 
best  for  the  boys  and  girls,  but  never  forget  the  song  of  the  sailor : 

“  There’s  a  sweet  little  eheruV)  sits  up  aloft, 

And  cares  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack.” 


NO  charity  of  modern  times  has  probably  been  wiser  in  its  incep¬ 
tion  or  more  useful  than  the  .lohn  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  Southern  Freedmen.  From  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund,  the  lion.  .1.  L.  M.  Curry, 
LL.  D.,  we  are  pleased  to  receive  a  personal  letter  highly  endorsing  tlie 
article  in  the  last  number  of  Eol'Cation,  on  Some  Present  Aspects  of 
Education  in  the  South,  by  Dr.  A.  1).  ^layo.  Dr.  Curry  says:  “  1 
thank  him  for  writing.  F'ew  men  have  done  belter  work  in  represent¬ 
ing  the  South  educationally  aright,  and  stimulating  a  sound  public  sen¬ 
timent.  I  thank  you  for  publishing  it.”  'I'his  enables  us  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Curry’s  own  able  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  Southeru 
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oduciitioiial  i)rol>lein8.  'i'ho  trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund  publish  from 
time  to  time  papers  that  relate  to  the  education  of  the  colored  race. 
No.  .')  in  the  series  is  by  Dr.  Curry,  and  is  entitled  “  DHIiculties,  Com¬ 
plications  and  Limitations  connected  with  the  Kducation  of  the  Negro.” 
It  is  an  intensely  interesting  monograph,  showing  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  wliat  remains  to  be  done  in  uplifting  these  “  wards  ”  of  our 
nation.  No  n)an  is  better  (pialilied  to  speak  of  the  subjects  discussed 
than  the  author  of  this  j)aper.  Ilis  works  should  be  read  by  all 
thoughtful  educators. 


DJCT/ONARV  TRANS  LA  TIONS. 

'I'o  TIIK  Kditou  ok  KdK'ATION' : 

Dear  Sir, —  I  notice  in  your  December  number  an  article  on  the 
translation  of  Froebel.  d'lie  writers  make  some  strictures  on  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Froebd’s  “  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,”  published  in  the 
International  Kducational  Series,  'i'hey  seem  to  object  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  as  not  being  literal  enough.  Tliey  would  prefer  to  have  what  I  am 
accustomed  to  call  a  “■  dictionary  translation  ”  instead  of  a  translation 
like  this  of  Miss  .larvis,  which  endeavors  to  understand  the  original  of 
Froebel,  and  then  to  find  the  corresponding  English  way  of  stating 
those  ideas.  'I'he  writers  seem  to  me  in  this  to  fall  into  error.  P>egin- 
ners  in  translating  (ierman  or  any  other  foreign  language  at  first  take 
a  groat  deal  of  pains  to  realize  in  their  minds  the  peculiar  idioms  of 
those  foreign  languages.  While  in  this  stage  of  culture  they  like  to 
preserve  the  foreign  idioms  in  the  English  language  merely  finding  the 
definitions  of  the  words  in  the  <lictionary  and  writing  them  down  in 
their  (Tcrman  order. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  ‘^dictionary  translation”  is  diflicult 
to  understand  without  constant  reference  to  the  original  German,  and 
hence  is  little  more  than  useless  for  the  person  who  reads  only  English 
and  wishes  an  English  translation. 

Any  one  may  realize  this  fact  by  reading  the  specimen  translation 
appended  on  pages  214  to  217  (See  Education  for  December,  1895) 
by  the  writers  of  the  article  in  (piestion.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
found  a  purely  dictionary  translation  too  unintelligible,  even  for  them¬ 
selves  with  the  German  before  them,  and  have  introduced  numerous 
paraphrases  and  explanations  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Take  for 
comparison  a  few  sentences  from  their  translation.  They  say,  inserting 
words  in  [  ]  (p.  215)  :  “  If  now,  we  fasten  this  Three  together,  we 

find  in  it,  one  which  binds  and  unites  all  three  again.  This  is  called. 
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according  to  various  stages  of  development:  Work,  Impulse  [Trieb.], 
Life,  Life-impulse,  Aotivitii.,  which  manifests  itself  again  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual :  as  a.  Sjn-highiff-Jhrfh  (Developing,  Working-outwards),  [Mak¬ 
ing  the  internal,  external  ]  :  as  a  [“Making  the  external, 

internal*’]  and  as  a  Ditjestlintj.,  Shaping  [“Reconciling  and  uniting 
external  and  internal  ”  ].  Miss  Jarvis’  translation  of  this  passage  reads 
as  follows  :  “  If,  now,  we  strive  to  grasp  in  a  common  unity  this  three¬ 

fold  process  of  development,  we  find  an  element  which,  corresponding 
to  ascending  stages  of  development  is  called  force,  tendency,  life, 
impulse,  energy,  and  which  in  each  particular  object  manifests  itself  in 
the  following  forms : 

1.  As  a  germinating  and  developing  power  (working  from  within, 
outward). 

2.  As  a  receptive  power  (from  without,  inward). 

3.  As  an  assimilative  and  formative  energy  (synthesis  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  powers).” 

Notice  in  the  former  translation  the  expression  of  “  fasten  this  Three 
together,”  speaking  of  three  points  of  view%  Notice,  too,  that  the 
German  word  Wirken  is  translated  whereas  it  means  in  this  con¬ 

nection,  influence  or  causal  energy.  A  mere  dictionary  translation  does 
not  suffice  to  give  the  idea,  or  what  is  worse,  gives  a  wrong  idea. 
Notice  springing-forth  for  germinating^  and  taking-in  for  receptive.,  and 
digesting  for  assimilating . 

English  has  its  own  way  of  stating  every  thought  that  can  be  stated 
in  German.  But  it  will  not  do  to  take  German  idioms  over  into 
English,  unless  one  wishes  to  entirely  obscure  the  meaning. 

But  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  taking  the  writers  of  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  as  serious  in  putting  forward  this  translation  as  a  correct  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  original.  Perhaps  they  intended  to  ridicule  “dictionary 
translations  ”  by  giving  your  readers  a  specimen  of  one. 

Very  truly  yours, 

\Vm.  T.  Harris. 

December  23,  1895. 
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HENRY  M.  CHADWICK,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


Last  March,  I  watched  the  meltir.g,  or  I  may  say,  the  decaying 
of  the  ice  in  a  small,  slow-moving  stream  which  empties  into  the 
Connecticut  river. 

The  ice  in  this  instance  was  almost  wholly  what  is  known  as  snow- 
ice,  caused  by  a  large  amount  of  snow  falling  into  the  unfrozen  river 
and  then  freezing  before  it  could  be  dissolved. 

My  first  visit  to  the  river  was  made  on  March  1.  The  weather  was 
mild,  and  water  stood  in  wide,  shallow  pools  all  over  the  frozen  sur¬ 
face. 

'I'he  ice  begins  to  melt  along  by  the  shore,  and  on  a  warm  day  there 
will  be  a  narrow  puddle  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  width,  down  either 
bank.  AVhen  I  got  out  onto  the  ice,  I  paused  a  few  moments  to  listen, 
and  from  alt  around  I  heard  continuous  volleys  of  diminutive  pops,  like 
the  blowing  out  of  stopples  from  miniature  bottles  of  soda.  At  first 
I  could  not  explain  these  sounds,  for  1  could  see  no  disturbance  of  ice 
or  water,  and  if  I  turned  to  some  particular  spot  from  which  the  sounds 
seemed  to  come,  I  was  unable  to  discover  anything. 

For  a  moment  I  was  tempted  to  believe  in  invisible,  soft-voiced  will- 
o’-the-wisps ;  but  I  gazed  steadily  at  one  puddle  for  a  while,  and  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  the  surface  gently  agitated  and  by  hearing  a  little 
liquid  pop  at  the  same  time.  Eureka!  I  had  uncovered  this  queer  little 
mystery. 

I  found  that  the  ice  was  filled  with  bubbles,  from  the  size  of  a  mus¬ 
tard  seed  to  that  of  a  (juarter  dollar;  some  were  round  and  flat,  others 
were  spherical ;  some  had  the  shapes  of  beans,  while  a  few  were 
irregularly  formed.  The  water  on  the  surface  being  very  shallow,  is 
warmed  by  the  sun  so  that  the  ice  beneath  melts  quite  readily;  and 
when  it  has  melted  down  far  enough  to  open  a  bubble,  the  air  obeys  its 
impulse  to  rise  through  the  water,  aud  the  bubble  vanishes  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  report. 

It  is  hard  to  locate  rising  bubbles,  as  the  disturbance  of  the  water  is 
so  slight.  I  took  a  little  stick  and  burst  some  of  them  myself,  and 
they  replied  to  my  thrusts  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  that  their  brothers 
used  who  were  melted  out. 

I  remember  reading  in  “Walden”  about  the  air  spaces  in  the  ice, 
and  how  they  assist  in  the  melting  process,  but  I  do  not  recollect  Tho- 
reau’s  speaking  of  any  bubble  choruses. 
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My  uext  visit  to  the  river  was  made  on  a  cold  day,  and  the  ice  was 
hard  again.  I  came  to  a  place  where  there  had  been  a  hole,  though 
then  it  was  covered  by  clear  ice.  This  clear  ice  had  in  its  grasp  some 
bnbbles  which  looked  like  frosted  silver,  and  if  I  took  the  right  position 
I  could  see  a  little  bunch  of  intense  golden  light  concentrated  on  the 
edge  of  these  white  air  bulbs :  sometimes  I  could  see  blue  near  the 
gold.  It  is  surprising  what  beauties  and  wonders  there  are  in  things 
which  we  crush  beneath  our  feet.  'I'ruly,  we  have  eyes,  but  see  not ; 
ears  have  we,  but  we  hear  not. 

I  was  interested  to  see  the  holes  in  the  ice,  perhaps  an  inch  or  two 
deep  and  in  some  cases  deeper,  caused  by  leaves  resting  upon  it.  If  a 
leaf  falls  onto  the  ice,  and  is  not  blown  away,  it  will  absorb  heat  from 
the  sun,  and  melt  the  surface  directly  beneath  it;  and  if  tliis  process  is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  leaf  will  sink  into  the  ice  and  leave  an  opening 
whose  outline  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  leaf.  Kven  on  a  cold  day  in 
March,  when  the  river  showed  no  sign  of  melting,  I  pulled  a  leaf  out 
of  the  hole  in  which  it  had  settled,  and  found  water  in  the  bottom. 
'I'he  same  thing  was  true  of  bushes  which  came  through  the  ice.  Each 
sei)arate  stick  projected  through  a  space  considerably  larger  than  itself. 

I  discovered  a  place  where  a  lot  of  seeds  had  been  scattered,  close 
together;  and  even  those  little  particles  had  absorbed  so  muclr  heat 
that  the  ice  where  they  rested  was  soft,  though  in  no  other  places  did 
it  show  signs  of  melting. 

After  the  greater  part  of  the  ice  had  disappeared  from  the  riv<‘r,  there 
came  a  heavy  rain  which  caused  the  water  to  overflow  a  meadow  near 
the  west  bank.  This  water  froze  over  one  night  and  then  retreated, 
leaving  a  crust  of  ice  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 

I  broke  out  some  of  this  thin  ice  and  found  on  its  under  side  an  end¬ 
less  array  of  beautiful  formations.  These  were  in  some  cases  several 
inches  long,  and  were  narrow  in  proportion,  and  very  thin.  'I'hey  stood 
with  their  long  edges  against  the  ice  cake,  from  which  they  projected 
at  various  angles.  Where  they  joined  the  main  ice  tliey  varied  from  a 
sixteenth  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  their  outstanding 
edges  tapered  down  to  the  thinness  of  paper.  They  were  arranged 
irregularlj’  ui)on  the  ice  cake,  some  lapping  over  and  touching  one 
another,  while  others  stood  straight  and  rigid  by  themselves. 

Some  of  these  curious  blades  were  very  elastic,  and  when  I  shook  tlie 
cake  they  jingled  together  in  delicate  discord.  As  1  bent  some  of  the 
more  rigid  ones  with  a  slight  pressure  and  then  let  go  (piickly,  they 
gave  forth  musical  sounds. 

'I'hese  blades  were  mostly  notched  on  the  edges  like  saws  with 
rounded  teeth,  and  each  tooth  was  the  top  of  a  fern-like  figure  whose 
outline  was  clearly  stamped  on  the  solid  part  of  the  ice  blade. 
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(lottingon,  Halle,  and  Heidelbero;  have  opened  their  doors  to  women, 
under  safej^uards,  of  course,  hut  nevertheless,  opc//.  Berlin,  it  is 
rumored,  will  soon  follow.  Austria  is  movinji  cautiously  along  the 
same  line,  thanks  to  the  eidightened  spirit  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  M.  N’lassitch.  The  privilege  is,  to  be  sure,  limited,  the 
Minister  reserving  to  himself,  in  each  case,  the  right  to  decide  upon  the 
qualilications  and  conditions  to  be  recpiired  of  an  applicant.  In  Hun¬ 
gary  also,  Buda  Pesth  and  Klauseuburg  are  added  to  the  number  of 
the  advanced. 

The  universities  of  France  and  Switzerland  have  long  ceased  to  dis- 
criminate  against  women,  so  far  at  least  as  legal  restrictions  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Scotch  universities  are  open  without  limit,  as  are  also 
the  Knglish  universities,  saving  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  have  made  large  provision  for  women  students,  admitting  them  to 
university  examinations  and  providing  them  with  lecture  courses, 
laboratory  facilities,  etc.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  movement. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  remains  wrapped  in  mediseval  exclusiveness. 
Four  years  ago  the  “Central  Association  of  Irish  Schoolmistresses,” 
and  other  ladies  interested  in  education,  began  to  obtain  signatures  in 
support  of  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  'rrinity,  praying  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  benefits  of  the  college  might  be  extended  to  women  from  the  date 
of  the  Tercentenary  of  Dublin  University.  It  was  signed  by  10, .500 
Irish  women  of  the  educated  classes,  and,  had  the  time  allowed,  many 
more  signatures  could  have  been  obtained. 

At  the  same  time,  another  memorial  in  support  of  the  Irishwomen’s 
Memorial  was  presented,  which  was  signed  by  a  very  large  number  of 
men,  eminent  in  the  different  professions ;  and  also  one  signed  by  the 
dunior  Fellows  and  professors  of  Trinity  College,  with  the  same  object. 
From  tliat  time  to  the  present  the  petitioners  have  not  ceased  to  urge 
the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  College  Board,  nor  the  Board  to 
juil  them  off  by  vexatious  circumlocutions.  A  year  ago  that  honorable 
body  came  to  a  decision  of  which  the  salient  points  were,  refusal  to 
admit  women  students  out  of  regard  to  the  morals  of  the  young  men 
and  the  proposition  to  allow  women  to  present  themselves  for  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  honor  courses  for  senior  freshmen  and  for  “  moderatorships,” 
subject  to  peculiar  conditions. 
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lu  a  spirited  reply  to  this  overture,  Miss  Alice  Oldham,  secretary  to- 
the  association  above  named,  says  :  That  they  “  decline  to  comment  on 
the  apprehensions  put  forward  in  your  statement  as  reasons  for  refusing 
to  give  teaching  to  women,  further  than  to  say  that  such  arguments  are 
refuted  by  the  whole  experience  (now  extending  over  many  years)  of 
the  many  colleges  in  Ireland,  and  in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  in  which  women  students  attend  lectures.  They  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  regard  such  groundless  fears  as  valid  reasons  for  withholding  from 
women  the  much-needed  culture  which  they  seek.” 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  regulations  for  examinations,  they  desire 
“to  point  out  that  they  in  no  way  i)rovide  educational  help  similar  to- 
that  given  in  Cambridge.” 

In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  complete  course  of  university  education, 
with  full  facilities  for  teaching,  has  been  thrown  open.  The  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  examinations  for  women,  have  proved  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  needs  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  That  education 
requires  a  connected  and  ghiduated  course  from  entrance  to  degree,  of 
which  the  great  fundamental  subjects,  such  as  classics,  mathematics, 
and  logic,  which  give  the  best  training,  and  are  the  essential  key  to 
any  thorough  study  of  language  and  literature,  science  or  philosophy, 
shall  form  an  obligatory  part.  In  the  women’s  examinations  of  Dublin 
University,  the  only  obligatory  subjects  are  English  language,  litera¬ 
ture  and  history,  arithmetic,  geography,  some  very  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  one  foreign  language. 

Such  a  course  does  not  give  university  education  at  all,  but  merely 
affords  a  slight  study  of  ordinary  school  subjects,  which  kind  of  study 
can  be  pursued  without  any  help  from  a  university. 

To  add  to  these  examinations,  those  of  the  senior  freshmen  honors  is 
merely  to  continue  the  same  superficial  and  unsystematic  study  of  any 
subject  the  student  wishes  to  take  up,  while  to  open  moderatorship,  as 
consequent  upon  such  an  examination  as  the  senior  Trinity  College 
examination  for  women,  seems  an  offer  so  useless  as  to  be  a  mere 
mockery. 

'riie  moderatorship  courses  are  preceded,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
students,  by  special  lectures  in  each  course,  and  by  the  honor  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  curriculum,  from  which,  under  this  scheme,  women 
are  excluded,  while  invited  to  conqiete  with  men,  to  whom  all  this 
preparation  is  freely  open.  Here  the  matter  rests. 


ENiiLANI) 


The  Headmaster’s  Conference,  as  noted  by  the  Journal  of  Education 
(London),  is  the  first  professional  body  to  discuss  the  report  of  the 
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Hoyal  Coniinission  on  secondary  education.  The  resolution  moved  by 
Mr.  Welldon,  “That  tliis  Conference  welcomes  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  as  i)romising  in  its  main  features 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  secondary  education  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  was  carried  with  the  following  rider: 

“  That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  represent  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  on  behalf  of  this  Conference,  the  urgent  importance  of 
legislation  at  an  early  date  on  the  subject  of  secondary  education.” 

Several  members  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  report  because  it 
did  nothing  to  fix  standards  of  instruction  for  the  different  types  of 
secondary  schools.  A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  offered  and  strongly 
advocated,  but  failed  of  adoption.  Doctor  Fearon  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  which  was  carried  with  one  dissenting  vote:  “  With  a 
view  to  relieve  the  crowded  state  of  the  curriculum  for  young  boys,  it 
is  desirable  to  define  the  range  of  subjects  for  entrance  examinations  at 
juiblic  schools.” 


FHAXCE. 

'I'he  new  Minister  of  public  instruction  (M.  E.  Combes),  has  held 
otlice  long  enough  to  make  a  public  address  which  rings  with  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  hope.  In  company  with  many  eminent  statesmen, 
publicists,  educators,  etc.,  he  recognizes  that  one  of  the  gravest  dan¬ 
gers  now  threatening  France  arises  from  the  want  of  restraint  and 
guidance  for  the  youth  of  the  masses  during  the  years  of  adolescence. 

In  his  recent  address  before  the  “Association  Philotechnique,”  the 
^Fillister  said  ;  “  Our  school  laws  have  regulated  the  position  of  the 

child ;  they  have  determined,  in  particular,  the  right  of  the  State,  and 
its  consequent  duty;  they  have  likewise  established  the  right  of  the 
child  and  the  corresponding  duty  of  the  father;  but  this  has  been  done 
only  for  the  time  up  to  the  end  of  the  school  age.  'I'hat  limit  once 
))assed,  the  Legislature  judged  —  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  moment —  that  it  could  not  exercise  its  powers  further, 
and  therefore  resigned  its  guardianship  when  the  school  year  closed. 
The  fatal  consequence  has  been  that  primary  instruction  has  not 
jjroduced  the  effects  there  were  exj)ccted  from  it ;  the  result  has  been 
that  the  child,  left  to  itself  at  the  close  of  school,  has  quickly  lost  in 
the  intellectual  isolation  to  which  he  has  been  abandoned  alt  benefit 
from  the  knowledge  he  had  actpiired  and  the  impression  he  had 
received.”  The  Minister  looks  for  the  correction  of  this  evil  chiefly 
to  the  action  of  private  phihuithropic  agencies  of  which  the  association 
that  he  was  addressing  is  itself  a  most  notable  example. 


Apropos  of  the  report  of  the  Hoyal  (’onimisHion,  an  interestinjr  })aper 
was  recentl}’ read  l)efore  tlie  “College  of  Preceptors,”  by  Mr.  .1.  S. 
Thornton,  H.  A.,  on  the  subject  of  state  ai<l  to  secondary  schools. 
Mr.  Thornton  l)egan  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  Irish  system  under 
the  auspices  of  the  “  Intermediate  Hducation  Hoard. ”  This  is  an 
examining  body  which  awards  grants  to  the  teachers  for  |)upils  who 
successfully  pass  the  examinations,  and  also  a  certain  number  of 
scholarships  to  pupils.  This  system,  Mr.  'riiornton  says,  is  “at  once 
absolutely  just  to  all  kinds  of  good  schools,  and  entirely  free  from 
interference  with  the  teacher’s  just  freedom.”  He  contrasted  it  with 
the  recently  established  Welsh  system,  where  in  his  ojdnion  “of  abso¬ 
lute  justice  in  money  grants  to  all  good  schools  alike  there  is  not  a 
trace,  and  where  the  safeguards  for  the  teacher’s  just  freedom,  though 
not  lost  sight  of,  are  left  sadly  insecure.”  Looking  on  the  matter  as  a 
bargain  between  State  and  teacher,  “it  might  be  said,”  he  observed, 
“  that  under  the  Irish  system  the  teacher  got  much  and  gave  tittle,  and 
that  under  the  other  he  got  little  and  gave  much.”  From  these  systems 
the  speaker  i)assed  to  the  consideration  of  that  of  Denmark,  of  which 
he  has  made  a  thorough  study. 

'Fhe  following  particidars  are  taken  from  this  part  of  the  papi-r  which 
is  presented  in  full  in  the  Edncntional  Thnos  of  .lanuaiT  1  : 

“  In  Denmark,  the  State  in  its  grants  to  secondary  schools  is  abso¬ 
lutely  just  as  between  one  kind  of  good  school  and  another;  it  leaves 
the  teacher  an  amount  of  freedom  almost  unheard  of  in  this  country 
(i.  e.,  Kngland)  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  takes  guarantees  for  tin* 
fitness  of  the  buildings,  the  sutliciency  of  the  staff,  and  the  complett*- 
ness  of  the  curriculum.  Iti  Denmark  a  large  proportion  of  boys  and 
girls  get  their  education  in  j)rivate  schools,  but  in  private  schools  upon 
which  the  State  has  set  its  mark  of  approval.”  *  »  •  » 

“The  State  in  Denmark  does  not  deal  with  its  secondary  schools  in 
any  hard-and-fast  way.  It  treats  each  set  of  cases  on  its  merits.  For 
example,  the  State  considers  that  the  schools  of  Copenhagen  are  well 
able  to  hold  their  own  ;  and,  beyond  paying  for  the  cost  of  inspection 
and  of  the  leaving  examination,  it  is,  with  a  few  trilling  exceptions,  at 
no  expense  on  their  behalf.  It  is  different  with  the  country  schools. 

In  Copenhagen  and  its  immediate  vicinity  are  thirteen  hi'rdr  .s/rofer, 
or  Latin  schoc)ls,  in  which  the  education  terminates  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  a  State  leaving  examination,  called  .Irtinm,  which  admits 
to  the  I'niversitv.  Twelve  of  these  are  also  milsh’oler ;  tlno'  have 
mcxlern  sides,  where  the  education  terminates  at  sixteen  in  a  minor 
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h*:iviii<r  cxamiiiatioii,  iiuinar.  Of  tliest*  thirteen  schools, 

only  one  (a  jmrely  classical  school  with  about  200  boys)  is  a  ])nblic 
school;  the  other  twelve  (one  of  them  the  (»nly  <iirls’  grammar  school 
in  Denmark  which  prepares  for  Artinm)  are  all  private,  and  have  in 
the  aggregate,  on  the  classical  and  modern  sides,  about  1,000  ])npils 
over  twelve  years  of  age.  lint,  if  their  preparatory  classes  be  also 
<'ountcd  in.  their  pupils  must  amount  to  more  than  twice  that  number. 
In  the  same  city  there  are  also  fourteen  reolskoler  pure  and  simple, 
seven  for  boys  and  seven  for  girls.  'I'hese  are  also  in  private  hands, 
and  contain  altogether  between  2,000  and  3,000  |)U|)ils.  .\11  these 

various  schools  are  recognized  by  the  State  in  such  a  way  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  part  of  the  State  provision  for  secondary  education.  In  the  State- 
recognized  secondary  schools  in  Copenhagen,  therefore,  private  school 
pupils  are  to  pid)lic  as  thirty  to  one.”  ****** 
As  to  Danish  country  schools  it  appears  “that  thirteen  schools  of 
ancient  foundation,  most  of  them  cathedral  schools,  two  of  them  public 
boarding  schools,  like  Kton  and  Harrow,  along  with  two  private  boanl- 
ing  schools  and  four  communal  grammar  schools,  sulliciently  meet  the 
demand  for  classical  instruction.  As  all  these  schools  except  one  have 
a  modern  side,  they  also  provide,  in  part,  for  the  needs  of  commerce 
and  industry.  Denmark  has,  in  addition  to  the  schools  in  the  ca|)ital, 
enlisted  in  her  service  twenty-two  communal  realshih'r,  thirty-eight 
|»rivale  reals/, olt'i-  (most  of  them  the  property  of  the  headmaster,  but 
some  the  property  of  shareholders),  and  thirteen  private  realskoler  for 
girls.  More  girls’  realskoler  are  not  needed,  because  twelve  of  the 
twenty-two  communal  scIuhjIs  and  thirty-four  of  the  thirty-eight  j)rivate 
realskoler  have  successfully  adopted  the  plan  of  co-education  for  boys 
and  girls,  the  former  with  an  average  of  thirteen  girls,  and  the  latter 
of  twenty-one.  .Ml  these  schools  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  State, 
and  are  therefore  State-recognized.  The  State  has  provided  the  frame¬ 
work  and  the  private  schools  have  naturally  and  spontaneously  fallen 
into  the  ])lace  allotted  to  them.  A  standard  has  been  fixed;  and  to 
every  school  that  reaches  it  the  most  favored  position  is  given.”  *  * 

“'I'he  State  of  Denmark  inspects  every  school,  public  or  private, 
that  applies  for  recognition,  and,  if  everything  be  satisfactory,  the 
State  juits  its  mark  of  approval  on  it,  and  says  (virtuall}’)  to  the  com¬ 
mune :  ‘  Here  is  a  good  school,  capable  of  being  made  better.  If  you 
will  give  it  so  much,  the  State  will  give  double  ;  and,  for  all  you  give, 
you  shall  have  the  right  of  nominating  so  many  bright  boys  from  the 
elementary  school  to  free  ))laces  in  the  secondary  school.’”  *  *  * 

“  Such  an  organization  of  secondary  education  as  the  Danish,  whilst 
not  lacking  in  cflicicncy,  is  incomparably  more  economical  than  any 
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other.  The  seventy-six  communal  and  private  rmhkoler  to  which  tlie 
State  makes  grants  in  Denmark  in  18i»5-’G  receive  yearly  less  than 
$35,000,  not  counting  the  cost  of  inspection  and  of  the  leaving  exam¬ 
ination,  which  amounts,  for  the  realskoler,  both  in  the  provinces  and  in 
the  capital,  to  less  than  $5,000  more.  a.  t.  s. 


AA/OA^G  THE  BOOKS. 

To  acconmioilate  readerti  wht)  may  wiuli  it,  tlie  publluluTB  of  Ki>UCATION  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book'  reviewed  in  tliese  columns. 

Froehel’s  (Jikts,  by  Kate  Doughus  Wiftgin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smitli,  i.s  the 
initial  nuinbt'r  of  a  series  of  three  little  volumes  on  that  “  Republic  of  Childhood,” 
the  Kinder<rarten.  'I'hese  works  are  the  outcome  of  talks  and  conferences  on  Froe- 
bel’s  educational  principles,  with  succe.ssive  groups  of  young  women  engaged  in 
practical  work  with  childrens  They  are  thus  not  chargeable  with  being  mere 
empty  theories,  but  are  instinct  with  vitality  and  condensed  experience.  Chapter 
first  contains  “  Thoughts  on  the  gifts  of  Froebel  ”  ;  each  of  the  next  ten  chapters 
discmsses  a  particular  gift  ^  the  concluding  chajder  has  .some  general  remarks  on 
the  gifts.  This  indicaU*s  sufficiently  the  scoi)e  of  the  work.  Kvery  kindergartner 
will  need  it,  and  when  we  can  get  parents  to  read  and  ponder  such  hooks  as  this 
the  develoj)ment  of  the  human  race  will  he  measurably  accelerated.  Hoston  and 
New  York  :  Houghton,  Mitfiin  and  Co.  SI. 00. 

A  Iti  LLETix  OK  Sti  i)Y  Cl. I  US  has  just  been  i.s.sued  by  the  I'niversity  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  No.  11,  of  the  I'niversity  Extension  Series.  It  will  be  mailed  for 
25  cents  by  the  Extension  department.  Regent’s  office,  Albany,  N.  Y.  We  have 
received  also  No.  10,  of  the  same  Series,  relating  to  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  in  America  and  England. 

In  The  Ixvisihi.e  Pi.aymate,  a  Story  ok  the  Unseen,  by  William  Canton, 
parents  who  have  lost  young  children  will  find  much  jiathetic  and  comforting  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  story  opens  up  the  iiuestion  whether  childhood  is  in  closer  touch  than 
adult  life  with  an  invisible  world,  and  answers  the  (juestion  in  the  affirmative. 
New  York  :  .1.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons.  75  cents. 

Senator  Intrioi  e  am»  Inskector  Nosery  is  a  very  readable,  heart-touching 
story,  by  Frances  C.  Sjiarhawk,  dealing  with  the  Imlian  problem.  The  author 
gives  us  an  admirable  birdseye  view  of  life  on  an  Indian  re.servation  and  shows 
how  quickly  and  completely  the  work  of  faithful  iigents  for  years  can  be  up.set  by 
wily  and  scheming  politicians.  'I'he  wickedness  of  our  treatment  of  the  Indian  is 
vividly  depicted.  Every  book  like  this  .should  be  widely  read  and  will  help  to 
bring  in  the  l>etter  era  of  good  feeling  and  righteous  action  towards  these  defence¬ 
less  wards  of  onr  government.  Second  edition.  Hoston  :  Red  l.etter  Publishing 
Company. 

From  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  we  have  received  three  new  works  on  mathe¬ 
matics  :  Aritiimeth,  by  Charles  Smith  and  Charles  L.  Harrington;  Ei-ementaio 
Algeiira,  by  H.  S.  Hall  and  R.  S.  Knight,  revised  and  enlivrged  for  the  use  of 
American  schools  by  F.  L.  Sevenoak  ;  and  an  Ai.gerra  kor  Beginners,  by  the 
same  authors.  The.se  books  show'  careful  scholarship,  are  new,  fresh  and  lusable  : 
teachers  of  mathematics  will  do  well  to  examine  them. 
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Damei,  Wehsteu’s  Fikst  Bunker  Hii.l  Oration,  edited  by  Fred  Newton 
Scott,  I'll.  1).,  marks  out  for  the  student  distinct  lines  of  study  of  this  famous 
sfK'ech  so  that  he  may  be  well  conformed  to  the  standard  set  in  the  uniform 
entrance  requirements  now  generally  adopted  by  our  colleges.  The  frontispiece  is 
an  excellent  likene.ss  of  Webster,  and  two  or  three  additional  speeches  of  the 
great  orator  are  included  in  the  volume.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

Nos.  to  8")  in  Houghton,  Mitllin  and  Company’s  Riverside  Literature  Series 
are,  respectively,  Siuvs  .Marnkr,  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  and  Tom 
Brown’s  School  Days.  The  first  is  a  double  numlier  and  the  other  two  are  quad¬ 
ruple  numbers.  The  features  of  this  useful  series  of  books  are  too  well  known  to 
need  comment.  Prices,  80  and  50  cents. 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Aoventi  re,  .by  Edw'ard  Eggleston,  second 
readePgnule,  40  cents,  third  reader  grade,  .50  cents,  are  two  excellent  grade  read¬ 
ers  constructed  on  thoroughly  scientific  jirinciples.  They  are  interesting,  attrac¬ 
tive,  instructive  and  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the  line  of  work  attempted.  New 
York  ;  American  Book  Co. 

In  the  Eclectic  English  Classic  Series  we  have  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by 
Goldsmith,  and  the  comedy  of  As  You  Like  It,  by  Shakespeare.  Compact  and 
attractive  in  form  and  with  copious  notes  and  suggestions  for  further  study,  these 
volumes  will  be  of  real  .service  to  students  of  Engli.sh  Literature.  They  are  .sold  at 
the  low  price  of  85  and  20  cents  respectively. 

Political  Economy,  by  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  S.  T.  1).,  president  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  high  school,  Philadelphia,  is  intended  for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies. 
It  is  a  small  work  of  about  one  hundred  pages  and  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters. 
These  chapters,  while  elementary  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject,  cover  the  entire 
field  of  political  economy  and  make  a  text-book  that  may  be  used  in  any  secondary 
school.  Doctor  Thompson  is  the  possessor  of  a  hajipy  .style,  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  has  not  emasculated  it  by  attempting  to  “  write 
down”  to  his  audience.  He  is  an  impartial  recorder  of  disputed  (luestions  and 
gives  both  sides  of  every  mooted  subject.  It  is  a  practical,  thoroughly  up  to  date 
and  interesting  text-book  on  political  economy  and  supplies  a  really  ‘‘long-felt 
want.”  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Herr  Dmnia,  by  Heinrich  Seidel,  edited  for  school  use  by  .1.  Mathewman  ; 
'Praumereien,  by  Richard  von  Leander,  edited  by  Amalie  Hanstein  ;  Bilher  aus 
HER  Deutschen  Litteratur,  by  J.  Keller  ;  these  three  books  are  the  latest  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  series  of  German  literature  i.ssued  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
(New  York).  The  first  two  contain  vocabularies  and  notes  and  are  rather  easy  read¬ 
ing,  being  tlesigned  for  use  by  those  that  liave  not  studied  German  very  long.  The 
last  book  is  somewhat  ambitious  ami  aims  to  give  a  chronological  narrative  of  Ger¬ 
man  literary  history.  Selections  of  prose  ami  verse  are  given  but  no  notes  or 
vtH-abulary  are  furnished.  It  will  make  an  admirable  study  and  reading  book  for 
students  of  advanced  grades. 

The  Phonoorauhic  Teacher,  a  guide  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  art 
of  ])honography,  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  is  now  in  its  second  million  and  the  end  is 
not  yet.  This  primer  of  only  forty-five  pages  has  done  more  to  advance  the  study 
of  shorthand  than  any  other  single  book  published.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
age.  New  York  :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 
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I'lider  the  editorship  of  Professor  Geor;;e  H.  Carpenter,  of  Columbia  Collejje, 
Lonjrmans’  Knfrlish  Classic  Series  is  taking  high  rank  in  scdiolarship  and  thonmgli- 
ness.  Kach  volume  in  the  series  contains  full  suggestions  for  teachers  and  students, 
lists  of  topics  for  further  reading  (U-  study,  subjects  for  tin  mes.  si)ecimen  examina¬ 
tion  papers,  etc.  Xumber  S  of  the  .series  is  .Milton’s  1/.Vi,i.k<;i«o,  li,  Pksskhoso, 
CoMi  s,  AM>  Lycioas,  edited  with  notes  and  introduction  by  William  P.  'I'rent, 
Profe.ssor  of  Knglish  in  the  I’niversity  of  the  South,  d'o  each  of  the  poems  is  pre¬ 
fixed  a  critical  analysis  of  the  poem  to  be  .studied,  which  is  at  once  scholarly  and 
tlmrongh.  The  notes  appended  are  exhaustive  and  accurate  ami  serve  to  stimulate 
the  student  to  further  .study  and  re-search.  The  student  using  this  series  will 
actpiire  a  taste  for  good  literature  which  will  be  his  possession  for  life.  New  ^'ork  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Frotn  the  .\merican  Hook  Co..  (New  York),  we  have  received  two  hooks  on 
zoology,  the  tinst,  Ki.kmkntakv  Lkssons  in  Zooi.oov,  by  .lames  (i.  Xeedham,  of 
Knox  college.  This  is  to  be  a  guide  in  studying  animal  life  and  .structure  in  tiehl 
and  laboratory  and  is  intemled  for  use  in  schools  desiring  to  begin  the  .study  of 
zoiilogy  after  the  scientific  method,  but  which  are  limited  in  eipiipment  for  such 
work.  The  author  throws  the  burden  of  the  work  nixm  the  stmlent  and  thus 
meets  the  very  purpose  of  the  study.  It  is  an  excellent  text-book  and  one  that 
will  find  favor  with  teachers  of  the  natural  .sciences  in  elementary  schools.  The 
second  Ixiok  is  umler  the  title  of  Zooi.oiiv,  by  Margaretta  Burnet,  and  is  intended 
for  use  in  high  schools  and  academies.  In  many  ways  this  book  is  as  elementary 
as  the  first  book  but  it  takes  the  student  further  into  the  snViject  and  is  thus  more 
comprehensive.  Both  are  accurate  text-hooks  and  will  thoroughly  advance  the 
.study  of  zoology  in  the  schools. 

.\n  English  grammar  in  forty-six  pages  and  in  its  .seconil  edition  !  That  is  the 
story  of  Mi.ss  Florence  Beeton’s  Enoi.isii  Gkammak,  imblished  by  the  .1.  B.  Lii»- 
pincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  consists  of  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  is 
intendeil  to  be  used  in  the  lower  grades. 

Ski.kctions  KOI!  Fiikni  n  CoMi-osn  ion,  by  C.  II.  Grandgent,  contains  exercises 
in  English  to  be  translated  into  French.  'I'he  exerci.ses  are  (carefully  graded, 
advancing  from  the  very  easy  to  the  more  difiicult  and  idiomatic.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  forms  irsed  in  letter  writing  ami  to  descriptive  prose.  'I'he 
whole  volume  will  provide  material  enough  for  L'lh  les.sons  in  schools.  Boston  : 
1).  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Pi.ACKs  AND  Pkoi'i.ks,  by  .lilies  Lmpiiens,  Ph.  1).,  Profe.s.sor  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages  in  Yale  I'niversity,  consists  of  .seven  selections  from  the  best  French 
writi'rs.  'I’he  French  is  cla.ssic  and  is  excellent  reading  for  all  students  of  this  lan¬ 
guage.  A  few  pages  of  notes  are  ajipended.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

'rwii.ioiiT  Stokiks,  by  Elizabeth  E.  F'oulke.  'I’he  name  is  suggestive  of  the. 
children’s  hour  which  is  also  a  hajipy  hour  for  the  jiarent  or  teacher  as  the  little 
ones  gather  around  in  the  dancing  firelight  to  listen  to  tales,  (piaint  verses  or  inci¬ 
dents  of  child  life.  One  reading  of  the.se  jioems  and  stories  is  not  enough,  the 
posse.s.sor  of  this  delightful  volume  will  read  them  over  and  over.  Each  story  has 
a  moral,  delicately  yet  clearly  suggested.  The  book  will  be  a  favorite  with  chil¬ 
dren,  with  kindergartners,  and  with  parents  who  are  looking  for  helps  to  make 
hours  happy  for  the  younger  tnembers  of  the  family  circle.  Boston  :  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co. 
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'I'liK  ()i.I)-Fasiii<»\ki>  (iAKi>K\  AM>  (►tmkk  V'khsks,  by  .lohn  Russell  Hayes,  is  a 
little  volume  of  delightful  verse.  We  have  read  many  of  these  poems  with  rare 
jtleasure  and  commend  the  book  to  lovers  of  melodious  verse.  'I'he  author  Inus  the  ' 
true  i)oetic  tire,  ridladelphia  :  .lohn  C.  Winston  &  Co. 

Xati  uk  IX  Vkusk.  A  1’oktkv  Rkaokk  kou  Cnii.nKKx,  compiled  by  Mary  .f. 
liOvejoy,  gathers  up  from  a  large  variety  of  sources  .some  of  the  best  poetry  about 
naturi',  of  the  simpler  kind  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young  pupils.  The 
selections  are  judicious  and  the  book  is  attractively  gotten  upon  fine  paper,  with 
clear,  open  type  and  excellent  illustrations.  Hoston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Intro¬ 
ductory  itrice,  72  cents. 

We  have  received  from  William  Beverley  llarison,  of  ott  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  a  sample  of  his  adjustable  paper  covers  for  the  protection  of  school 
books.  They  are  made  of  strong,  stiff  paper,  to  fit  any  book,  are  tlurable  and 
neat  and  afford  perfect  protection  from  dirt  and  wear.  We  should  think  it  would 
Ite  money  in  the  town  treasury  for  every  town  in  the  land  to  buy  a  supply  of  these 
protectors  for  the  books  in  use  in  the  pnblic  schools. 

Si.Mi’i.E  I.Kssoxs  IN  the  Sti  oy  OF  Xati  KE,  by  hsabella  G.  Oakley,  is  a  (piestion 
book  about  feathers,  shells,  the  spinal  column,  hands  and  feet,  teeth,  etc.,  with  the 
answers  withheld.  'I'he  jinpil  is  thus  taught  to  observe,  think  and  answer  for  him¬ 
self.  The  book  will  be  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  optms  an 
easy  highway  to  a  knowledge  of  nature  that  will  be  jiermanent  because  .so  largely 
.self  evolved.  New  York  :  William  Beverley  llarison,  Publisher. 

'  The  Heakt  of  Oak  Books,  is  a  collection  of  traditional  rhymes  and  stories  for 
children,  and  of  masterjiieces  of  poetry  and  jirose  for  use  at  home  and  at  school, 
chosen  with  sjiecial  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  a  taste  for  good  reading.  It  is  edited  by  (diaries  Kliot  Norton,  and  is  jM-r- 
haps  the  most  elaborate  series  of  Heading  Books  yet  presented  to  the  educational 
•  world.  'I'here  is  a  clear  and  definite  purpose  in  the  entire  series  of  six  volumes. 
The  aim  is  to  gather  up  from  our  literature  as  many  as  possible  of  the  be.st  things 
ami  present  them  in  a  jirogressive  .series,  beginning  with  a  Book  of  Rhymes 
and  .lingles,  jiroceeding  to  a  Second  Book  of  Fables  and  Nursery  Tales,  a  Third 
Book  of  Fairy  .stories  and  Classic  'Pales  of  .Vdventure,  and  so  on  np  to  .selections 
from  the  best  jirose  and  poetry  of  earlier  and  more  recent  Fnglish  writers.  We 
have  never  .seen  a  more  choice  collection  to  imt  into  the  hands  of  growing  boys  and 
girls.  Attractive,  fascinating,  stimulative  to  the  imagination  and  ambition  of  the 
young  reader,  these  books  will  almost  insure  the  cultivation  of  a  good  literary 
taste.  Ohler  jiei’sons  will  find  in  them  a  coniiiendium  of  choice  literature.  In  the 
school  and  in  the  home  these  vidumes  will  hold  for  a  long  time  the  place  they  are 
sure  to  make  for  themselves  as  the  best  collection  of  supplementary  reading  yet 
offered  to  the  public.  Bo.ston  :  1).  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

.SrKNoT\ev,  by  Rev.  I).  t^uinn,  is  a  system  of  slmrthand  for  the  typewriter 
whereby,  according  to  the  claims  of  the  inventor,  120  words  jier  minute  can  be 
struck  off  by  an  ordinary,  and  :>(K»  words  per  minute  by  an  expert  typewriter.  'Phe 
systi-m  is  simplicity  it.setf  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  bom’s.  It  is  especially 
adajited  to  the  counting  room  and  the  telegraph  office,  but  it  is  a  convenient  sys¬ 
tem  for  every  typewriter  to  know.  It  merits  examination  by  reason  of  its  novelty 
and  practical  features.  I’rovidence,  R.  I.  :  'Phe  Continental  Printing  Co. 
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Thk  Yellowstone  National  I*akk.  Histokical  axi>  Descriptive,  by  Lieut. 
Hiram  M.  Cliittemlen,  U.  S.  A.  The  marvels  of  the  Yellowstone  were  made 
known  to  the  world  only  twenty-five  years  ajjo.  From  that  day  to  the  present  it 
has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, —  written  about  in  all  the  magazines, 
oflieial  reports  and  scientific  publications,  and  annually  visited  by  thousands  of 
tourists.  A  thorough  and  scholarly  presentation  of  the  history  of  this  interesting 
region,  of  which  all  Americans  are  ju.stly  proud,  and  an  appreciative  description  of 
its  lieauties  and  wonders,  was  needed  and  is  afforded  in  the  pre.sent  volume.  Some 
attention  has  b»»en  paid  to  the  question  of  the  future  preservation  of  the  Park. 
The  work  is  far  more  than  a  guide  book.  It  is  a  full,  rich,  and  enjoyable  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  precise  things  every  tourist  and  every  intelligent  American  needs  to 
know  about  one  of  the  most  magnificent  regions  of  our  country.  It  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  the  work  of  the  artist  ably  supporting  the  text  in  conveying  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  The  Robert  Clarke  Company.  12  mo.,  Cloth,  $l.r»0 
net,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

A  Sti  dy  of  Death,  by  Henry  Mills  Alden.  The  author's  “God  in  His 
World  ”  is  so  well  known  to  thoughtful,  reverent  readers  that  another  volume 
from  the  same  source  is  in.stantly  welcomed.  The  subject  of  the  pre.sent  work  is 
one  that  must  always  command  universal  interest.  A  common  mortality  insures 
the  asking  of  questions  concerning  immortality  which  here  find  philosophic  state¬ 
ment  and  profound,  if  not  completely  satisfactory,  answer.  .Mr.  Alden  a.ssigns 
death  its  tnie  place  in  the  universe,  separating  it  from  all  accidents  of  circumstance 
and  showing  it  to  Ik*  the  capstone  of  life,  the  fruition  of  all  the  forces  and  processes 
that  precede  it  in  the  individuality  of  the  organism.  The  book  is  deeply  philosophic 
but  does  no  violence  to  the  teachings  of  the  Hible.  It  is  rather  in  harmony  with 
the  Pauline  philosophy,  carrying  out  the  same  to  a  fuller  statement  and  more 
elaborate  apjdication.  It  is  no  child’s  play  to  read  such  a  volume,  but  the  thought¬ 
ful  student,  the  heart  perplexed  by  life’s  deep  mysteries,  the  atfiicted,  lonely  .soul 
will  here  find  intelligent  con.solation.  New  York  :  Harper  Hrothers,  Publishers. 

Sti’dies  in  Keadino  ani>  Literati'iie,  by  Supt.  W.  11.  Skinner  of  NebriLska 
City,  is  a  little  pamphlet  of  seventy-five  pages,  with  every  page  full  of  most  import¬ 
ant  and  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  of  reading  and  literature.  The  central  idea 
of  the  author  is  to  give  directions  to  the  teacher  how  to  train  the  pujiils  to  analyze 
the  thought  gained  from  the  reading  le.s.son.  The  directions  are  .siiecially  adapted 
for  lower  grades.  Every  primary  teacher  should  have  the  pampldet.  Price, 
25  cents.  Lincoln,  Neb.  :  J.  11.  Miller. 

The  uppermost  (piestion  in  pedagogy  to-day  is  that  of  child  .study  and  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  subject  are  read  with  avidity  and  increasing  interest.  Pres.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  country  in  this  sulqect  and  his  observations  and 
studies  have  been  of  the  highest  importance.  In  IHIKI,  Frederick  'rracy,  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  published  a  volume  recounting  the  results  of  his  studies  in 
this  subject,  under  the  title  of  The  Psycholooy  ok  Chili>hooi>.  To  this  book 
Doctor  Hall  wrote  a  preface,  highly  commending  the  work  of  Doctor  Tracy.  It 
has  now  become  neces-sary  to  Lssue  a  second  edition  of  this  book,  and  the  author 
has  taken  occasion  to  make  some  additions  and  slight  changes,  bringing  the  study 
up  to  date.  The  book  is  one  that  should  be  read  and  carefully  studied  by  all 
teachers  ;  it  has  in  it  information  of  the  greatest  importance  and  sheds  light  on 
many  obscure  points.  Bo.ston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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Mookkn  (lEitMAN  Literati'ke,  by  Benjamin  ^V.  Wells,  I’h.  I).,  is  a  thoughtful 
survey  of  the  literature  of  fJeriuany  during  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
'I'lie  author  is  a  painstaking  student  anti  has  gathered  much  from  his  readings 
which  he  has  turned  to  good  account  in  his  writings.  In  his  preface,  Doctor 
Wells  says  that  he  has  spoken  of  no  hook  that  he  did  not  know  at  first  hand. 
'Phis  makes  his  criticisms  all  the  more  valuable  and  consistent.  The  subjects 
treated  are,  the  origins  of  (lerman  literature  ;  the  first  fruits  ;  Klopstock,  Wieland, 
Herder,  Lessing,  (Joethe,  Schiller,  Richter,  Heine,  and  Imaginative  Literature 
since  IHoO.  'I'he  last  chapter  is  the  one  that  one  instinctively  turns  to  when  first 
opening  the  hook  and  it  is  the  least  satisfying  in  that  it  is  so  meagre  and  cata- 
loguey.  The  writers  of  to-day  are  dismissed  with  scant  notice  and  one  has  to  be 
content  with  a  simple  mention  of  a  favorite  author’s  name.  The  chapters  on 
G(H*the  and  Schiller  are  full  and  severely  critical  and  are  worthy  the  study  of  all 
students.  The  hook  is  free  from  all  hitterne.ss  of  tone  and  harsh  criticisms.  It 
will  Ih?  of  especial  value  to  all  .students  of  German  and  to  all  readers  and  writers. 
It  can  he  used  with  advantage  in  all  chisses  where  German  is  taught.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers. 

In  Chiloken’s  Stories  in  American  Literatire,  by  Henrietta  Christian 
Wright,  we  have  given  us  the  lives  of  sixteen  representative  American  writers, 
whose  inrtuence  has  been  extensive  and  whose  lives  are  worthy  of  study  by  the 
youth  of  our  land.  'I’he  author  has  a  happy  style,  a  fine  sense  of  proportion,  and 
a  keen  knowledge  of  what  children  most  like  in  such  stories.  'I'he  writers  treated 
of  are  Audubon,  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Prescott,  Whittier,  Hawthorne,  Ban¬ 
croft,  Poe,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Motley,  Stowe,  Lowell,  Parkman  and  Holmes. 
'I'he  book  is  lofty  in  tone,  earn(\st  in  spirit,  and  educative  in  infiuence.  It  will 
make  an  admirable  supplementary  reading  book  for  the  schools.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

We  have  received  Vol.  L  of  the  Recort  ok  the  United  States  Commissioner 
OK  Edi  cation,  for  the  year  1892-3.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  richly  suggestive 
treatise  covering  the  entire  Educational  history  of  the  country.  It  abounds  in 
statistics,  facts,  theories  and  principles  that  ought  to  be  mastered  by  every  student 
of  this  most  Important  subject.  A  chart  on  page  119  presents  to  the  eye  the 
relative  density  of  illiteracy  in  the  States  in  IHiMi.  By  this  chart  it  is  shown  that 
the  states  of  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Washington  and 
Oregon  are  “to  the  fore”  with  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  illiterate. 
'Phe  dark  belt  comprises  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico,  with  more  than  30  per  cent  of  illiteracy. 
'I'here  is  food  for  thought  on  every  page  of  this  report  which  is  constructed  with 
genuine  German  thoroughness.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Ciftice. 

Studies  in  the  'I'lioroiiT  Worm*,  or  Practicai,  Mind  Art,  by  Henry  Wood, 
is  the  most  careful  and  most  scholarly  presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
“Mental  Healing”  that  we  have  seen.  'I'he  author  is  an  investigator,  not  a  contro¬ 
versialist.  His  spirit  is  scientific  rather  than  polemic.  The  result  is  a  book  which 
interests  ami  commands  the  re.spect  of  all  thoughtful  students  whether  they  are 
converts  to  the  doctrine  or  not.  We  want  more  books  written  in  this  spirit.  As 
with  the  other  works  of  this  author  the  literary  style  is  a  model.  The  publi.shers 
have  done  their  jiart  well,  with  durable  binding,  heavy  white  paper,  and  clear  tyjie. 
Price,  $1.2o.  Bo.ston  ;  Lee  &  Shepard. 
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The  Chkist  ok  Today,  by  (Jeorfre  A.  (Jonlnii,  tlie  scbolarly  and  profound 
minister  of  the  <  Hd  Soutli  Church.  Boston,  is  an  epoch-niakini;  l)ook.  It  contains 
but  four  chapters.  'I'he  first  is  introductory,  the  next  treats  of  •■Christ  in  tlie 
Faith  of  Today.”  Tlie  third  cliapter  treats  in  a  luiusterly  way  of  “'I'he  Sijrnilicaiice 
'I'oday  of  a  Suiireme  Christolofty.”  While  the  last  chapter  defines,  “'I'he  Tlace 
of  Christ  in  the  Pulpit  of  'I'oday.”  'I'liis  is  a  remarkably  .stroii*’  book.  It  is 
broad  and  deeji.  Dr.  (iordon  takes  a  'rrand  sweep  in  his  masterly  survey  of  his 
trreat  theme.  « »ne  reads  on  delijthted,  fascinated,  uplifted.  'I’he  author  is  a  Trini¬ 
tarian  to  the  utmo.st,  hut  his  attitude  towards  Unitarians  is  such  as  to  win  their 
^(OiKl  will  if  not  comjiletely  their  intellectual  assent,  lie  .speaks  with  the  decision 
of  a  master,  lie  has  thoufrht  his  subject  clear  throuirh  and  ;iives  only  as.sured 
convictions.  We  like  the  triumphant  note  of  victory  which  riniis  tlirouf’h  these 
pa<res.  Christ  is  the  source  of  our  civilization.  He  is  “the  Supreme  person  in 
time  and  therefore  the  mediator  of  the  Supreme  person  beyond  time.”  Many 
who  read  the.se  pai;es  will  have  their  iloubts  resolved.  Some  will  stand  aghast 
at  his  declaration  that  Calvinism  is  dead.  All  will  admire  the  Catholicity  of  the 
man,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  diction,  the  profound  gra.sp  of  his  subject 
and  its  luminous  presentation.  You  may  not  agree  with  all  his  views,  but  read 
this  book  for  it  has  in  it  power  and  beauty  and  .s])iritual  uplift.  Boston  :  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  'I'iie  K.man<  u-ation  Phoci.am  ai  ion  oi  AitiiAii.v.M 
Uixroi.N,  with  a  space  for  a  Soldier’s  Becord,  which  makes  a  handsome  **ngraving 
for  the  walls  of  a  school  room  or  for  private  dwellings.  It  will  be  of  es))ecial  in- 
tere.st  to  the  Wterans  of  our  late  Civil  War.  Surmounting  the  picture  is  the 
American  Kagle;  around  it  ius  a  .setting  is  a  ma.ssive  chain,  each  link  a  .State;  in  the 
margin  are  .scenes  from  the  war  and  pictures  of  slavery.  It  is  well  worked  out, 
elaborate  and  beautiful.  Price,  post-paid.  SI. <Mt.  Indianapolis,  Ind  :  Cook  I'i  .Mc¬ 
Kee,  W.  <  Hiio  St. 


PERIODICALS. 


LittrWn  Liriiiti  Aye  began  its  -idStli  volume  in  .lanuary.  At  tlie  reduced  nrice  this  ancient 

l>eriodlcal  is  Ui'kin'g  on  new  life. - is  a  most  useful  and  benelicent  iiuldication. 

A  recent  number  discusses  Cold  Bed  Rooms  and  Overheated  Living  Rooms,  showing  tiiat 

these  are  among  the  piinci|ial  <-auses  of  colds  in  children  ami  adults. - The  February 

Forum  prints  an  interesting  article,  by  Henry  M.  .Stanley,  on  the  Development  of  Africa, 

which  sheds  some  new  light  on  the  character  and  lifeof  tfie  Boer  fanners. - Mr.  K.dward 

W.  Bok  enters  an  earnest  jirotest  In  The  l.ailieit’  Home  Joiirnol  against  the  mad  rush  of 
young  women  into  business  and  manufai’turing  life,  showing  tlie  awful  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed  and  commending  to  them  the  advantages  of  tlie  far  safer  employment  of 

domestic  service. - The  first  of  a  series  of  (lapers,  some  Memories  of  Hawthorne',  b>  Rose 

Hawthorne  Lathrop,  appears  in  The  AtlouHe  Mouth! y. - Tlie  Child  and  his  Fictions,  by 

Klizalndh  Ferguson  Seat,  is  the  title  of  an  article  in MoytKine  for  February, 

that  should  be  read  by  all  educators. - Horyer’K  Af(ty<i::ine  for  the  montli  iiescrilH‘s  Tlie 

Fassing  of  the  Fur  Seal,  by  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  in  a  way  that  makes  a  curious  and 

reniarkaiile  story  for  .American  and'Kiiglish  readers.  - Serihuer's  Moyo-iiie  for  Feiiruar\ 

is  a  mid- winter, *out-door  number,  full  of  detailed  descriptions  of  travel  and  adventure.  — ^ 
The  Arena  lias  two  grapliic  articles  on  Bryant  and  Wbitiler,  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  Rev. 
C.  C.  Hussey,  respectively,  which  will  Inte'rest  stuilents  of  New  Fbigland  literature. - Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  contributes  two  articles  to  Apuleton'e  /‘opitlar  Seienee  Monthly. - McCInre’e 

.Vfof/nc/ae continues  the  Lincoln  arti»-Ies  and  also  Mrs.  Klir.abeth  I’helps  Ward’s  interesting 

uutiibiographicai  skeb-hes,  witli  many  otlier  popular  features. - I’resident  Monroe’s 

famous  “  Alonroe  Doctrine  ”  message  of  ll‘2:i  has  lieen  published  in  full  among  the  Oh!  .South 

I.eartetit. - We  have  received  Calendars  from  The  American  Book  Co.;  'rlie  Springfield 

Republican;, The  Keeley  Institutes  of  New  England,  and  A.  Miidgc  A  Son,  Boston. 

We  acknowleilge  a  copy  of  the  lM‘autiful  and  artistic  catalogue  of  The  Tope  Manufaeturiny 
Company  to  read  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  the  Blcvcle  fever  for 
1890. 


